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When approached by your Secretary to fill a gap with 
a paper, I found some difficulty in deciding upon a subject 
which would be likely to interest country practitioners. 
As my own practice is almost essentially canine and feline 
I thought I could do no better than to relate a few recent 
clinical cases. 

Some months ago there appeared 
in the Record a letter from a veterinary surgeon extolling 
the virtues of Odylen as a cure for follicular mange. I had 
had a tin of this preparation in my surgery for over a year, 
but had never used it because I had no faith. After the 
report referred to had appeared, I at once sought out cases 
of follicular mange and commenced a systematic trial. 
The first case was that of an Irish terrier which was 
moderately affected with the pustular type about the 
withers, back and forelegs. On January 27th the dog 
was completely clipped and dressed all over with Odylen. 
On the 3lst he was dressed all over again. February Ist 
he had a subcutaneous injection of Aricyl, which, as you 
doubtless know, is a preparation of arsenic. February 
3rd—aAricyl ; February 4th—-Odylen applied only to the 
lesions; February 5th—Aricyl; February 7th, clipped 
again and dressed all over, Aricyl being also given. Feb- 
ruary 9th—Aricyl ; February 14th—Odylen on the lesions. 
On this day a further microscopic examination was made, 
but no parasites were found, and the skin was practically 
clear of lesions. Nothing more was done until February 
23rd, when a small spot about sin. in diameter was dressed. 
This place cleared up in a few days, and on March Ist a 
similar spot in another position was dressed. 

Occasional baths in hot soda water which I should, in 
the ordinary course, have given, were contra-indicated, 
because soon after the dog was admitted into hospital, it 
developed distemper. Treatment for both diseases was 
carried on simultaneously, and at one time the dog was 
very ill, which necessitated especial care and warmth. 
However, on March 14th the animal was discharged as 
cured, and from that day to this it has never looked back. 
It will be observed that seven dressings of Odylen were 
applied, and five injections of Aricyl given during the 
course of 46 days. 

Then came an Aberdeen terrier very badly affected all 
over its back and all four legs. The same dressings and 
injections were similarly administered from March 19th 
to May 8th, upon which latter date it was very obvious 
that, far from making progress, the case was becoming 
rapidly worse. I reluctantly decided to cut further 
expense and destroy the dog. 

Now, this was one of those cases which doubtless all of 
you have encountered at one time or another, in which 
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the skin becomes punctured with great, deep, ugly-looking 
holes exuding blood and pus. The skin sloughs in great 
areas ; each hole is connected with another ; a thick dis- 
charge hangs about the inner canthus of both eyes, and the 
lips, toes, tail and other inaccessible parts become affected. 
Hemorrhage is almost continuous. The dog gets so 
snappy, in consequence of the intense pain, that manipula- 
tion is at length greatly resented and is very difficult. In 


addition, the patient begins to lose spirit and appetite, ° 


gradually wastes and, as you all know, will eventually 
die. 

Representatives of the firm which makes Odylen were 
very interested in this case and most anxious that every 
chance should be given of recovery. They were satisfied, 
I think, that on May 8th there was no further hope, and 
I have long ago come to the conclusion that, no matter 
what remedy is applied, and if the case ever reaches the 
sloughing stage in which the skin is underrun, there is no 
hope of 1ecovery. 

Since that case I have treated two others, both only 
mildly affected, and both were cured. So that it is no 
longer true to say that follicular mange is incurable ; 
probably 50 per cent. may still be so described. 


From these results one is forced to conclude that Odylen 
does possess a property lethal to the Demodex folliculorum, 
whilst being non-toxic to the dog, and causing no pain or 
inconvenience other than that which one would normally 
expect to be associated with the use of an oil on the body. 
It would thus be unwise, at the present day, to tell a client 
that any given case of follicular mange is incurable, or to 
advise destruction in the first instance. Clients mostly 
do not appreciate such advice, even when it may be true 
and sound ; they prefer to see some sort of effort made on 
behalf of their pets. A dog which has been condemned 
to death by one veterinary surgeon (who may not have had 
much success with the discase"from which it suffers) may 
conceivably be taken afterwards to another and more 
persevering fellow who, as likely as not, succeeds in effect- 
ing a cure and gaining inestimable kudos. 


It is a curious fact, in connection with follicular mange, 
that although one may examine the contents of a pustule 
immediately after its rupture, one never observes the 
slightest sign of life in the parasites. There is not the 
least movement in the legs and body, and I have wondered 
how one can decide whether the bugs are alive or dead. 


There is another matter, too, which requires elucidation, 
and that is why—in a recovered case—a deposit of pig- 
ment should occur over the site of the old lesions. This 
does not happen after sarcoptic mange, so far as I am 
aware—at least, not characteristically. We know that 
after a severe exposure (or a number of mild exposures) of 
the skin to strong sunlight or to ultra-violet rays, the 
deposit of pigment occurs as a protective mechanism. 
What is the stimulus about the demodex which is not 
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shared by the sarcopt, which causes pigmentation in the 
former case ? 

OpYLEN ON Cats. A kitten which I diagnosed as 
suffering from sarcoptic mange was dressed all over with 
Odylen one afternoon, and was found dead the following 
morning. The makers of the preparation expressly state 
that it is harmless to cats, and when I told them of this 
result they still adhered to their former statement. I 
thought, therefore, that I might have done wrong in dres- 
sing the kitten all over. So that when, on a subsequent 
date, an adult cat was admitted with mange, I applied 
Odylen on half of the body only. This cat died in sixteen 
hours. The outstanding symptom is a gradually increasing 
coma, the cat lying still in one position, head down and 
eyes closed, until (I presume) heart failure supervenes. 

Previous to these cases I had always used the time- 
honoured sulphur, rape oil, and oleum picis, in the strength 
of two drams of tar to the pint of oil. This is the prepara- 
tion I still employ for mange in cats, and with complete 
success. I am well aware of the feline suszeptibility to 
oleum picis, but when used in weak strength and washed 
off not later than the third day, I have noticed no ill- 
effect other than a general depression and possibly loss 
of appetite. These symptoms would ensue from the mere 
application of plain oil to the cat’s body. 

Otic AcaRiAsis. This very prevalent feline ailment is 
rather easily subdued by the use of Odylen. The selection 
of a suitable medium for cleansing the ears of cats has 
often been somewhat difficult because most of the things 
commonly employed have one or more drawbacks. 
Methylated spirit, for instance, is strongly resented when 
ulcerated surfaces exist; ordinary oi] has no specific 
property, although it does soften waxy secretions; gly- 
cerine is sticky, as also is balsam of Peru, though the 
latter is said to be anti-parasitic. Odylen may very 
usefully be employed for softening ear discharges, or 
cleaning up the interior of the ear, and when prescribed 
as an ear application for use by the owner, it destroys the 
mites in about two days. 

Lick AND FLEAS ON Cats. Two or three years ago I 
had an unfortunate experience in the treatment of a cat 
for fleas. It belonged to an mfluential Member of Parlia- 
ment, who is also a medical man and well known to our 
own profession. Most of you will be fully aware of the 
paucity of substances which can be usefully and safely 
employed against lice or fleas in the cat. Keatings is 
practically useless, as at best it only drives the flea from 
one place to another, and exerts little or no effect upon 
lice. Eucalyptus dog soaps are not wholly effectual 
against fleas and are of no use for lice. Sassafras is 
efficient Lut dangerous, and the usual mange dressing is 
an unnecessarily troublesome method. For the cat 
referred to above I prepared a warm bath of 1 per cent. 
Jeyes Fluid, carefully measured. The water in the bath 
was three inches deep. The cat was stood in and held 
whilst jugs of the fluid were poured over its back and neck. 
Violent struggling commenced immediately and two of us 
had considerable difficulty in keeping it in the bath. 
Salivation was observed and the frenzy of the cat was so 
great that after only two minutes I removed the animal 
to a sink and rinsed with clean warm water. Drying was 
carried out as usual, but the cat was obviously ill, saliva- 


tion almost continuous, and depression increasing hourly. 
Coma eventually set in and death ensued after 18 hours. 
I am satisfied that none of the fluid entered the mouth as 
the head was held up all the time. I explained the, true 
facts to the doctor owner, who fortunately realised that 
such accidents will happen. But it was a warning to me 
for future observance, and I am quite sure we learn a good 
deal more from our failures and accidents than we do even 
from our successes. So please do not think that I kill all 
my patients. (Laughter.) I feel that if more practitioners 
would have the courage to record their failures there would 
be a diminution of accidents in the practices of others. 

Soon after that experience I came across ‘‘ Izal”’ sham- 
poo which, after countless tests upon dogs and cats of all 
ages, I found safe and effective in the destruction of fleas, 
lice and their nits. I now use nothing else for this purpose, 
and dispense it to owners in bottle from bulk. 

Urine Testinc. Those of you who read the Veterinary 
Record (and I sincerely hope that includes all of you), 
might have read the paper upon “‘ Urine ”’ which I delivered 
recently before the Central Veterinary Society. There 
may be those who consider that the testing of urine in 
veterinary practice is too tedious and usually unnecessary. 
Others may have little time to spare for work in their 
pharmacies. There can be no possible doubt, however, 
that in many of the obscure cases with which we are con- 
fronted, a clue (if not a definite diagnosis) can be obtained 
from an examination of the urine. 

I had such a case not long ago, the subject of which was 
a cross-bred Pomeranian. Upon my first visit to the 
owner’s house it was hardly possible to get near_the dog, 
so irritable and even violent was its demeanour. After 
the application of a tape muzzle, palpation revealed tender- 
ness over the loins which was quite unaccountable. The 
temperature was 103° and there was entire loss of appetite, 
whilst occasionally the animal vomited. This went on 
for some days and a definite diagnosis could not be made. 
I then requested a sample of urine which, upon examina- 
tion, showed the following characteristics :—Specific 
gravity, 1030; colour very dark ; reaction acid; negative 
to the Benedict test for sugar, but strongly positive to the 
heat test and the nitric acid test for albumen. Upon 
microscopical examination of sediment no casts were 
found, but a moderate quantity of squamous epithelial 
cells were present. The pain about the loins, in con- 
junction with a marked albuminuria, suggested that the 
disease might be nephritis ; yet in the absence of tubular 
casts, renal epithelia, or any oedema of the body, I felt 
unable to give such a verdict. As albuminuria may be 
dependant upon ureteritis, cystitis, urethritis, and some 
other urinary complaints, I came to the conclusion in this 
instance that the bladder was the seat of the trouble— 
especially as bladder epithelia were most abundant in 
the sediment. The dog was accordingly treated with 
bladder antiseptics, kept very quiet, placed on a diet none 
too rich in proteins (such as biscuits, milk, fish, etc.), with 
barley water to drink, and in about eight days the cure 
seemed complete, much to the relief of the owner. 

Following almost on the heels of this case was that of 
a Fox terrier which was brought tc me with the complaint 
that it had an abnormal thirst, and had been losing weight 
and condition for some time. Here, I felt sure, was a 
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case of diabetes mellitus, but careful testing of the urine 
revealed absolutely no trace of glycosuria, aud I was forced 
back upon a diagnosis of chronic indigestion with gastric 
catarrh, treatment for which cleared up the case. I 
believe that much useful information is missed by neglect- 
ing the urine, and, even if it should be of no help, it does 
at least impress the client. 

Purpura H4@MoRRHAGICA IN GREYHOUNDS. I have 
for some time been engaged upon the veterinary superin- 
tendence of one of the London Greyhound racing tracks, 
and I can hardly miss this opportunity of discussing with 
fellow practitioners the disease which is so rife among 
Greyhounds, and which I described in the Vet. Record for 
18th August. Some of you may have read it, but for 
the benefit of those who have not, and in order that 
the matter may be ventilated, I propose briefly to describe 
the symptoms. The imputation that the condition is 
more or less confined to Greyhounds is borne out by the 
fact that, whilst I have a fairly extensive canine practice, 
the disease has been encountered only among Greyhounds, 
with one exception. The exception was an Airedale, 
which was admitted to hospital on account of an abscess 
on the elbow. Everything went normally with this dog 
until, one morning, the nurse reported that it would not 
feed and was dull. In the afternoon the dog passed a 
quantity of blood per anum, an occurrence which was 
repeated several times. Emaciation was rapid, and 
collapse and death ensued within 48 hours. 

Now, as I have stated, this malady seems usually to be 
preceded by symptoms of distemper, such as nasal and 
ocular catarrh, husky cough, and particularly by diar- 
rhea. Quite frequently the catarrhal symptoms are 
absent with the exception of the enteric variety, for 
diarrhea is practically constant. Occasionally broncho- 
pneumonia plus most of the other symptoms of distemper 
are concurrent with the hemorrhagic condition, and 
persist to the end—if the dog dies. In some instances 
there were cedematous swellings of the head and neck, 
partly on account of which I sometimes have thought that 
the condition was probably a true purpura. The question 
of naming the disease was difficult because the latter 
differed in some material respects from any malady I had 
previously encountered. 

The post-mortem picture was quite unique and com- 
parable to those acute cases of swine erysipelas which I 
saw when in country practice. Thus, it could hardly be 
thought to be a dysenteric type of distemper. The pre- 
cursory distemper seemed to facilitate the onset of the 
more acute sanguineous condition. With hardly an 
exception, the post-mortem appearances have been iden- 
tical. Almost every organ and mucous membrane has 
been congested, sometimes moderately, sometimes in- 
tensely, but mostly to such an extent that the vessel walls 
have disrupted over large areas, thus permitting the 
escape of alarming quantities of blood into the serous 
cavities. Pure blood has been found in the abdominal 
cavity, varying in amount from about two ounces to four- 
teen ounces. In some instances the visceral peritoneum 


has been intensely injected ; in others the mucous lining 
of the bowel has had the appearance of bovine bowel 
affected with Johne’s disease. The lungs, pleura, peri- 
cardium, kidneys, and in fact almost every part has been 


charged with blood. In addition, the gums and con- 
junctive have been deeply injected, and hemorrhagic 
spots have been detected inside the nostrils. The stomach 
and bladder have rarely been the seat of any detectable 
lesions (macroscopically), but hemorrhagic enteritis has 
been common. My two most recent cases of this disease 
showed extensive ulceration and sloughing of the inner 
surface of the cheeks, the appearance of which was very 
similar to that of engorged spleen pulp. Blood oozed 
also from the eyes and nose. One case was complicated 
by hematuria. 

The body usually becomes so emaciated during the last 
few hours of life that it is reduced to little more than a 
skeleton covered with skin. In consequence of the 
defecation of blood it is easy to understand how putrid 
is the odour associated with these cases. ' 

In my article on the subject 1 invited practitioners to 
express their opinions as to the causation of the malady 
and to suggest a name for it. Only one letter appeared 
and that suggested hemorrhagic septicemia, for which 
there is a very great deal to be said ; but I am wondering 
whether, in the first instance, there is only an alimentary 
toxemia which becomes a generalised septicemia in acute 
and fatal cases. Hemorrhagic septicemia occurs appar- 
ently in all species of animals and is due to a very minute 
organism to which has been applied varying names by 
different bacteriologists. All of the organisms described 
as setting up hemorrhagic septicemia in one animal or 
another have been spoken of as belonging to the ‘ fowl 
cholera type” of germs. Stuttgart disease is said to be 
due to a bacillus of this type. The usual method of natural 
infection seems to be through the alimentary tract. The 
soiling of foodstuffs and food dishes takes place in all 
these hemorrhagic septicemias on account of the diar- 
rhea, which is an almost constant symptom. In the case 
of fowl cholera it is quite possible that lice or other parasites 
may convey the disease from one bird to another, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that the rat flea is known to convey 
the Bacillus pestis from rat to rat and from rat to man. 

There are many rats in and about the Greyhound 
kennels, and one has to consider what possible réle they 
may play in the causation or spread of the disease under 
discussion. If this disease is a true hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia caused by the B. bipolaris septicus, then 1 would 
have expected far more deaths, a much shorter duration of 
illness, and very high temperatures in the affected animals. 

If, in the early stages, the disease is an enteritis, then 
what is the immediate cause? The colon bacillus has 
been suspected and quite possibly it is an important factor, 
if not the actual and sole cause. So far as distemper is 
concerned, I may relate that last month one of my Grey- 
hounds died after only a week of illness, and was an appal- 
ling case. As usual, it seemed to commence as an attack 
of distemper, but in a week after its death I saw its kennel 
mate, which had been in close contact, and although it 
was only 16 months’ old it had contracted no disease from 
its stricken partner. This would seem to show that the 
malady is only slightly infective, if at all. 

The presence of rats about the kennels caused me to 
entertain the idea that the leptospira of hemorrhagic 
jaundice may be implicated. Looking up the paper which 
Dalling, Pugh and O’Kell had delivered before the Royal 
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Society of Medicine, I found that their description of an 
acute case of leptospiral jaundice coincided in many par- 
ticulars with what I have observed in Greyhounds. Inves- 
tigations in this direction are now going on. 

As to treatment, this has been mainly directed against 
diarrhea, emaciation and collapse, for, unless the former 
is checked, the dog goes to pieces in no time. Assuming 
that the diarrhoea was due to Bacillus coli, I adopted the 
use of anti-white-scour serum in 10 c.c. doses subcutaneous- 
ly. Very frequently one injection was effective. However 
I came to use so much of this serum, and the cost (4s. per 
dose) was so great, that I began to look about for an 
alternative treatment. It then occurred to me that the 
introduction of a foreign protein is followed by the stimu- 
lation of the production of antibodies, and I thought an 
unspecific protein might alone be sufficient to check 
diarrhea. To test this out, normal horse serum in 10 
c.c. doses was substituted in a number of instances, and 
I was agreeably surprised to find that an almost similar 
success resulted. 

When the excessive purging abated, the dysentery in 
most cases also abated, and I thought 1 had found a specific 
cure. This snug belief was, however, soon shattered 
because I encountered one or two cases in which nothing 
whatever would stop the hemorrhage—even if the diar- 
rhoea was checked. My next step was to employ hemo- 
plastin (a very powerful general styptic) used with much 
effect in human practice for haemophiliacs. The dose was 
2 c.c. (6s. worth) injected subcutaneously, and in a few 
instances it acted as expected; but in one particular 
instance it seemed powerless. Yesterday I was sent for 
to treat a valuable hound which had passed half a pint of 
blood, or so it was alleged. I gave my serum this time 
intramuscularly, and intend to adopt this route in future, 
because the effect will be more rapid. It will, however, 
probably be more painful unless given very slowly and 
carefully. 

Dimol syrup, in large doses, has been consistently pre- 
scribed as a bowel antiseptic, and milk and egg as a diet 
with brandy added three times daily. For those which 
lost much blood, subcutaneous injections of warm physio- 
logical saline solution, half to one pint daily, were given. 
In the last case which I had under treatment, I commenced 
the oral administration of } gr. potassium permanganate 
in 4 ozs. water three times daily. This particular dog had 
a very putrid mouth and the permanganate served to 
cleanse this as well as the alimentary tract. However, 
two days after instituting this treatment, the dog died. 
It was such an acute case that nothing could save it. 

It is interesting to record that in no case has a recovered 
animal been again attacked. An active immunity seems 
to be acquired. 

FRACTURES IN GREYHOUNDS. Whilst discussing Grey- 
hounds it is of passing interest to note how peculiarly 
brittle their bones appear to be. One may be intently 
watching a race (in which a runner may sustain a fracture) 
and yet be quite unable to say when or how the accident 
occurred. The injured dog slackens up and sometimes 
even completes the course ; or it may stop suddenly, as 
though dazed, and stare about it. 

The fractures which occur are most usually of the femur, 
a bone which is especially difficult of manipulation and 


access in the Greyhound on account of the great bulbous 
mass of muscular tissue surrounding it. 

The prognosis of such an accident in this breed of dog is 
always exceedingly grave from a racing point of view, 
because of the difficulty of keeping the broken ends of 
bone in close apposition and in correct alignment. It 
appears to me, after a good deal of observation, to be 
necessary to apply shaped splints right down as far as the 
hock, in order to keep the whole leg completely immobile. 
Then sheet zinc, cut to the desired shape and padded with 
wool, has been found of great service. It can be moulded 
or bent to the shape of the limb and then kept in position 
by bandages. The latter, however, must be taken over 
the loins and around the thigh of the opposite leg in order 
to keep the splint up and in position. 

Pitch dressings, although of great value in difficult 
situations, do undoubtedly cause much excoriation of 
the skin and should be dispensed with whenever possible. 

For fractures of accessible bones such as the radius and 
ulna, ete., zine, bent into the shape of a gutter, is an 
excellent splint. The gutter should be well lined with 
cotton wool before application. 

Not only do the bones of Greyhounds fracture easily, 
but they seem to fracture badly, for I have had a number 
of cases of compound comminuted fractures in which quite 
a collection of small particles of bone could be felt. I have 
thought, too, that unless the setting of such fractures is 
very well performed with a view of maintaining strict 
rigidity, union is not readily attained. One dog (valued 
at £300) smashed its radius and ulna completely, and the 
bone was easily visible through the wound. Gangrene 
commenced to set in up the leg, and it looked at one time 
as though amputation would be necessary to save the 
dog’s life. Six doses of Lugol’s solution were injected into 
the musculature to check the gangrene, and the leg was 
exposed to ultra violet irradiations. Eventually the flesh 
became of a healthier colour, the evil smelling wound 
became sweet and clean under the influence of bi-daily 
dressings with liq. sodii chlorinata, and the splints were 
kept on for 7 or 8 weeks. To-day, 12 weeks after the 
accident, the hound is running about strongly on the leg, 
and it is even thought, by a certain professor of anatomy, 
that the dog may, after a few months, race again. He is, 
at any rate, good for stud, which he would not have been 
after a high amputation of a foreleg. 

At the moment of writing I am treating a precisely 
similar fracture except that there is no necrosis. 

Fracture of digital bones and dislocations of toe joints 
are exceedingly common among Greyhounds and are often 
the cause of laying up a dog for several weeks. 

OstrotomMy FOR Bent Lec. Some of you may have 
encountered cases in dogs and cats of crooked limbs due 
to fractured bones having set unevenly, or due to delay on 
the part of the owner in seeking surgical attention after 
fracture has taken place. In bygone years I have occa- 
sionally been consulted about such cases and have thought 
that the only way to correct the deformity was to break 
down the union under chloroform, and reset the bone in 
pitch. I tried this, however, with but poor results, the 
chief difficulty lying in breaking the bones at the required 
spot, and in breaking both bones together where a radius 
and ulna were simultaneously implicated. 
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The case of the Terrier reported in the Record for March 
10th, was one in which a complete and perfect cure was 
effected by means of osteotomy. This particular opera- 
tion was performed by Professor Wooldridge, and it was 
the first time I had witnessed it. He told me he had done 
several similar operations previously, and always with 
success. I saw the Terrier referred to above, on September 
15th, and was really astonished at being unable to detect 
which leg had been operated upon. 

One can imagine how easily a bent leg can occur, even 
following a greenstick fracture, for unless the bone is at 
once straightened, and kept straight, there commences the 
formation of osseous tissue in the crack, and very soon it is 
impossible again to straighten the bone. 

Osteotomy for the cure of this condition necessitates 
the removal of a wedge-shaped portion of bone from the 
convex surface, which then permits of the leg being again 
set perfectly straight. Provision must of course be made 
for obtaining easy access to the wound once or twice 
daily, without at the same time permitting any movement 
of the fractured bone. Thus the outer bandage must be 
applied in three parts, the third part only being removed 
for the dressing of the wound. 

I strongly advise colleagues to give this method a trial 
before advising destruction, at the same time safeguarding 
yourselves by making no rash promises of complete suc- 
cess, until you have become conversant with the operation. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the strictest surgical 
asepsis is imperative. 

SeBaceous Cysts. Some months ago I was asked to 
examine an aged Collie the skin of which was affected 
all over with hard swellings or nodules ranging in size from 
that of a Barcelona nut to that of a large walnut. They 
were painless, cold, and resembled fibrous tumours to the 
touch. The apices of some ‘of the larger ones were smooth 
and shiny, and were surmounted by a soft scab. Pressure 
upon these swellings caused a thick, dry, pasty material 
to exude, which was greyish in colour and devoid of 
odour. 

This was the first time in seventeen years of canine prac- 
tice that I had ever encountered such a case, and I wondered 
at first whether the cause was tubercle. The material 
was sent away for a microscopical examination for tubercle, 
with negative results, and on further enquiry I elicited 
the fact that I was dealing with sebaceous cysts. It must 
be-an exceedingly rare disease in dogs and one for which 
the cause seems to be unknown. It is not mentioned in 


‘“* Black’s Veterinary Dictionary” or in any veterinary 


work in my possession. 

Treatment was entirely surgical, each cyst being com- 
pletely excised, after local anesthesia, by making a small 
incision across the apex and enucleating the cyst wall and 
its contents. In the case of the larger ones a certain amount 
of skin had to be removed in order to prevent flabbiness 
after suture. Quite 18 of these cysts were taken out and 
there was no recurrence. I have met with no similar case 
since, and should be interested to hear whether any other 
member has seen the malady. 

Maadcot. Speaking of skin lesions reminds me of a 
bob-tailed Sheep dog brought to me recently in consequence 
of an unaccountable swelling and tenderness about the 
croup and quarters. Removal of the felted hair disclosed 
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an extraordinary condition, for there were hundreds of 
large maggots crawling about, many of which had bur- 
rowed into and under the skin. After clipping and wash- 
ing the parts, it was found that there were several deep 
holes about } of an inch wide, in which masses of maggots 
were feeding upon the dog’s flesh. I had a similar thing 
in a St. Bernard not long before, but the condition is quite 
rare (at least in London) and obviously due entirely to 
dirt and neglect. 

OxyYGENO-THERAPY. There may be some among this 
audience who would like to hear more about oxygeno- 
therapy, and I make brief reference to it this afternoon 
solely in order to give members an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. It has been the custom in past years to make 
use of oxygen in extreme cases of lung disease by permitting 
human beings and animals to inhale the gas. Oxygen 
given in this way was much diluted with air, and a good 
deal of it was, of course, lost. The new method of injecting 
it into the subcutaneous fascia seems (at least theoretically ) 
a much more precise, effective, and economical way of 
achieving the desired result. One knows how an animal 
will gasp for breath when a good proportion (or for that 
matter, even a small proportion) of its lungs is hepatised 
or congested. In proportion to the area of lung tissue 
which is out of action, the animal must breathe more or 
less rapidly in order to inhale sufficient oxygen to prevent 
asphyxia. 

It is believed, therefore, that if pure oxygen is introduced 
subcutaneously, it becomes absorbed into the circulation 
and helps to compensate for the animal’s failure to obtain 
the required amount naturally. I now employ this 
method as a routine procedure in all cases of dyspnea 
arising from pneumonia or other pulmonary diseases and, 
I believe, with better results than are obtained without it. 
Some writers have recommended the method in the treat- 
ment of chorea, paralysis, and other diseases, but I am, 
so far, sceptical of its value in maladies which are not 
directly concerned with oxygen intake. 

One good inflation usually seems to take from 24 to 48 
hours to become completely absorbed, and one immediate 
effect of separating the skin from the muscles is to cause 
the dog to feel cold. To obviate this one applies warm 
rugs or flannel coats, which have to be loosened before 
a second inflation is carried out® 

Curiously enough, whenever I have used oxygen upon 
cats suffering with pneumonia, the ultimate result has been 
unsatisfactory. I can remember three particular cases of 
acute illness in this species in which I thought oxygen 
might play a useful part, but each of these cases died after 
varying periods of illness. There seems no explanation for 
this except the fact that when a cat becomes really seriously 
ill, it is a very difficult matter to save it by any means. 
The proverb which states that a cat has nine lives is all 
nonsense, for when they fall really ill they may rapidly 
sink, and die very readily from the effects of actual disease. 
That they will survive in a miraculous manner after severe 
accidents is equally true, but this is ascribed to the fact 
that cats are so agile, soft, and supple ; and, in falling, 
exercise a knack of doing so with the least amount of 
shock and damage to their systems. 

This, gentlemen, has been a veritable pot-pourri of 
canine problems, and although scrappy, I believe it should 
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provide a nucleus for a varied and interesting discussion. 


(Applause. ) 
DIscussIon. 


The Prestpent (Mr. W. A. Dickinson, Crowland, Lines.), 
in opening the discussion, said : I feel confident that I am 
expressing the feelings of everyone present, in assuring 
Major Kirk of our very great indebtedness to him for 
coming here to give us from his wide experience of canine 
work these clinical notes. (Applausc.) 

I am sure that, to general practitioners, a paper compiled 
by one so skilled in diagnosis as Major Kirk, and taken from 
his own case-book, is of inestimable value. 

When our Secretary rang me up and told me that 
Major Kirk had promised us a paper and that he wanted 
someone to open the discussion (and Mr. Reeks said I 
ought to doit) I felt very dubious about it, for my work 
lies chiefly among horses and cattle. However, I hope 
other members will also come forward and give us the 
benefit of their experiences, and make a good discussion. 

With regard to the treatment of follicular mange with 
Odylen. At the time when the letter referred to by Major 
Kirk was published in the Record, I had under treatment 
a case of follicular mange of the pustular type, not a very 
advanced case, but very resistant to treatment. I decided 
to give Odylen a trial. The animal was not clipped 
all over, but hair removed for about four inches round the 
lesions, a hot soda water bath given and two complete 
dressings with Odylen with an interval of six days between, 
were applied. After another six days, dressings were 
confined to the lesions and applied every four days. The 
dog made an uninterrupted recovery, and treatment occu- 
pied about a month, ‘.e., with Odylen. 

This is a few months ago and there has been no recurrence 
of the disease. I did not use Aricyl. I have never had 
much success with arsenic. I have given it an extensive 
trial in the treatment of grease and canker of the horse’s 
foot, in addition to local treatment, with no appreciable 
advantage. Has Major Kirk used Odylen without Aricyl ? 
I have also used Odylen on several cases of eczema with 
satisfactory results. 

The only fly in the ointment (or, in the dressing, I should 
say) is that we do not know the composition of it. I 
must say that I like to know what I am using and its action. 
(Hear, hear.) However that may be, it appears to be very 
successful in follicular mange and eczema in the dog, 
but I should not like to give a definite opinion without 
further trial. In some diseases, which are particularly 
difficult to cure, we are eager for anything which might 
be successful and enthusiastically try it, but, the wish 
being father to the thought, we may imagine at first that 
we are getting success which, too often, does not prove to 
be the case after a more extensive trial. One has many such 
disappointments. 

I have not used Odylen in the treatment of feline 
acariasis, and, as the composition is not known, it is diffi- 
cult to account for the deaths of the two cats described 
by the essayist. It is extraordinary how susceptible cats 
are to poisoning by absorption through the skin. 
It is very embarrassing to explain away such fatalities, 
and I shall stick to the remedy used by Major Kirk 
and which I also have found quite satisfactory, viz., 
sulphur, rape oil and ol. picis. I have never had any ill 
effects from the last, used in weak strength. 

I shall look forward to a trial of Odylen in treating 
otic acariasis and otorrhea. 

Lice and Fleas in Cats.—I have always avoided the use 
of coal tar preparations in dressing cats, but I am surprised 
to hear of the drastic result of using a 1 per cent. solution 
of Jeyes’ Fluid. I am glad to hear of “ Izal”” Shampoo 
and shall certainly give it a trial. 

Urine Testing.—I read Major Kirk’s article on this sub- 
ject, and after reading it, I felt that I ought to practice 
urine testing, but one’s time is so limited, and really the 
remuneration so small, that there is little inducement to 
burden oneself with the extra work involved. Neverthe- 
less, it is undoubtedly the right thing to do from a scientific 
point of view, and very probably might disclose just that 


clue which is missing in some obscure conditions which 
defy an ordinary clinical diagnosis. 

Purpura hemorrhagica in Greyhounds.—I1 am sory that 
I can offer no comments upon this subject, as I have not 
encountered it. There is one point, however—Major 
Kirk mentioned the use of normal horse serum in treatment 
in order to stimulate the production of antibodies. 

Rightly or wrongly I have been under the impression 
that antibodies were specific for the germ or substance 
that caused their production. Therefore, I fail to under- 
stand how normal horse serum could be of use in the treat- 
ment of a presumably bacterial disease. Major Kirk 
mentions the use of Dimol. I wonder if he would tell me 
with what success he has used it, not only in this conditior 
but in other diseases. Personally, I have been unable to 
come to any conclusions about it, and certainly have had 
no marked success. 

Fractures in Greyhounds.—I have not noticed that Grey- 
hounds’ bones are particularly brittle. There is quite a 
large number of Greyhounds kept in the small town in which 
I live, but they are used not for track work, but coursing 
the live hare over natural country, yet I rarely get fractures. 
The explanation probably is that on the track the dogs 
have a good surface, go all out and abandon all care, 
whereas on rough ground I think there is always a little 
more caution used instinctively. When one considers the 
great speed at which these dogs travel, one can well imagine 
that a false step may produce disastrous results. 

I have a specimen here, which, although not from a dog, 
illustrates how easily a fracture may occur. The bone is, 
as you see, the first phalanx of a horse, a cob, which was 
being driven by the owner’s wife at a moderate trot along 
a perfectly good road. Without any stumbling the 
animal stopped, dead lame, and was taken with difficulty 
into a nearby field until I examined it. There is one 
fracture, with which I am almost invariably unsuccessful. 
viz., fracture of both condyles of the humerus. I encounter 
this condition fairly frequently in the Spaniel, used for 
shooting, generally caused when running after rabbits. 
I find that, after treatment, the dog invariably has a per- 
manent limp. Has Major Kirk had similar experience, 
and, if so, how does he avoid the sequel ? 

One must admire Major Kirk for his thoroughness in 
treatment. As far as is possible, he leaves no stone un- 
turned. Not all of us, however, are so fortunately placed 
as to be able to indulge our scientific interest to such an 
extent. We country practitioners have the bogey of 
expense always before us. How much is it going to cost 
to do this? etc. ; and always we are expected to give of our 
time and knowledge for ridiculously small fees. It is not 
that we cannot be bothered to follow up these difficult 
cases, but that we cannot afford to do it for next to nothing, 
which is what we get. 

Sebaceous Cysts..-I have not encountered a case of 
multiple sebaceous cysts in dogs. I have had single 
sebaceous cysts in the horse, however. 

The case of maggot in the Sheep dog is not such an un- 
common event in the country among bob-tailed sheep 
dogs, numbers of which have no attention paid to their 
coats, which seem to be peculiarly liable to become matted. 
The condition is, of course, well known in sheep and quite 
common, necessitating continual vigilance by the shepherd. 

I have recalled to my mind a Persian cat which was 
brought to me in a moribund condition. The hair was 
felted under the abdomen and beneath, the abdominal 
wall was actually riddled with holes and full of maggots. 
It was a horrible sight, and it was incredible that the 
animal could have lived in such a condition. 

I have not tried oxygeno-therapy, and I do not know 
much about it other than what I have learned by reading 
the Record. I have, however, wondered whether oxygen 
injected into the subcutaneous fascia has any real effect. 
When one considers the complicated exchange of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide in the lungs, which are peculiarly 
adapted for such, one wonders whether this can take place 
in the subcutaneous fascia in such a way as to benefit the 
animal in pneumonia. 
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Has Major Kirk compared the two methods of adminis- 
tering ogygen ? 

1 am afraid, Major Kirk, that the most I have been able 
to do is to agree with you. However, I have enjoyed your 
paper very much indeed, and | again thank you for your 
kindness in coming so far to present it to us. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. Portrer-Smitu: With regard to the cases of 
purpura hzemorrhagica, I have had one in an Airedale 
terrier. It was passing very large quantities of blood 
and exhibited all the usual symptoms of distemper. 
First of all I administered bismuth, with chloroform and 
salol, and after a few doses the diarrhcea became less 
excessive. | then put the dog on to cod liver oil, and I 
may say that I have been surprised at the success of the 
administration of cod liver oil in all alimentary diseases 
of the dog. The only other drug I used between the 
administration of the bismuth compound and the cod liver 
oil was ammonium citrate, with iron and quinine, in gr.v. 
doses, three times a day. That also was very effective. 
On one occasion this dog lost quite half a pint of blood. 
I relied on the ammonium citrate, iron and quinine to 
bring about convalescence, and I followed it up with all 
the simple digestive gruels that one uses. 

I have not found any great trouble to follow the use of 
ol. picis in cats. I generally use it in combination with oil. 
I did have twelve months in canine practice in London, 
and I did kill a few cats in those days. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is a risky business to dress a cat all over 
with anything. I find oleum picis and oil to be a very good 
treatment for skin diseases in cats. I should like to thank 
Major Kirk for his very fine paper. I think it is one of the 
most interesting papers to which I have ever had the pleas- 
ure of listening. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. Hicks: I should like to couple my name with the 
proposition to accord thanks to Major Kirk for his extra- 
ordinarily fine paper. I am sure we have all listened to it 
with great interest and that we have all learned a good deal 
from it. (Hear, hear.) 

With regard to this form of dysentery, what I generally 
use in the early stages are small doses of sodium bicarb. 
and sodium salicylate. I should like the essayist to tell us 
a little more about the treatment of otorrhcea in dogs. 
In provincial towns we are constantly called upon to treat 
dogs for this condition, eSpecially those which have been 
“ treated ’’ by washing the ears out with soap and water 
and getting them in a hopeless mess. I have met with 
great success in the use of a preparation consisting of olive 
oil, beta naphthol and ether. I fill the ear and then 
clean it out with cotton wool on artery forceps, and I 
have always found this method very successful; in fact, 
if I can get these cases early one dressing will cure them. 

With regard to fractures of the femur, I do not know 
whether you have ever tried the Burgess plaster bandage. 
My practice embraces much hunting and I have always got 
them for the primary purpose of hunters, but when I got 
a dog with a fractured femur, well up, and I did not know 
what to use, as I had no plaster of Paris bandages by me, 
I cut a Burgess plaster bandage in half and fixed it up and 
put the dog in my kennels. It made a complete recovery. 
I do not think one requires plaster of Paris bandages in all 
cases. I quite agree that when one uses splints one must 
always cover the skin with wool, to prevent sores. 

I am sure that other gentlemen, than myself, would like 
to hear from Major Kirk a little about hysteria in dogs 
we are just beginning to get spells ot it now. Two years ago 
I saw my first case and since then I have treated them with 
the canker dressing I have previously mentioned. 

Mr. J. THwarreE: Concerning the demodex, I have had 
practically no experience of the demodex in dogs, but I 
can relate a case which I found in Africa in the ox. Hither- 
to, the skin lesions had been taken for tick bites. I 
found the demodex, and it was quite a long time before I 
saw any movement in the parasites. I think that perhaps 
if Major Kirk had looked longer at the demodex parasites 
under the microscope he would have seen them move, 
for 1 believe they are very much alive, though they rarely 
show any appreciable movement. 
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With regard to gastro-enteritis, twelve months ago IL 
was appointed Veterinary Adviser to one of the Greyhound 
tracks in Liverpool. At that time we were getting dogs 
from Ireland in large numbers and these were passing 
through the Liverpool track, which was in the nature of a 
clearing house for them. We had a large number of cases 
of gastro-enteritis, and I had a farm just outside Liverpool 
where I used to take the sick dogs. I saw not long ago an 
article written by Elam, which appeared in the Record, 
in which the condition was referred to as a pneumo- 
gastro-enteritis. Elam followed me on the same track. 
I did not agree with his diagnosis. I came to the con- 
clusion that I was dealing with two different diseases : 
one was a gastro-enteritis and the other a bronchial catarrh. 
Occasionally I used to get a dog suffering from the two 
diseases. The gastro-enteritis was much more serious 
than the bronchial catarrh, and frequently the dogs so 
affected would be all right one morning and dead the next. 
The peracute, or acute, form was much more common than 
the delayed form, which sometimes extended for over a 
week before the dogs died. Two other practitioners whom 
I called in examined these dogs and they came to the con- 
clusion that the condition was not true distemper but an 
infectious bronchial catarrh. They agreed with me that 
this bronchial catarrh was separate from the gastro- 
enteritis. I could not find anything to cure this gastro- 
enteritis. I had a typical case which I opened as soon as 
it was dead and took out the whoie of the alimentary tract. 
This I carried to Professor Gaiger at the University and 
together we made an examination of it. Professor Gaiger, 
who knew Stuttgart disease from his Indian experience, 
said he did not think it was either Stuttgart or distemper. 
That, as a matter of fact, was as far as we got. My ex- 
perience seemed to differ slightly from Major Kirk’s in that 
dogs under my care appeared to be affected with a more 
acute type than those which he was treating. At least 
half of them died within twenty-four hours. Sometimes 
they lasted for a week and rarely they recovered. I 
never found any efficient treatment. When that article 
of Elam’s appeared it interested me, because I came to the 
conclusion, from reading it, that he thought he was dealing 
with one disease. As I said before, my conclusion was 
that there were two different diseases. 

I agree with Major Kirk that the gastro-enteritis was not 
very infectious in the early stages, because time and time 
again we had dogs which became sick with the gastro- 
enteritis and their sleeping partners never became infected. 
Sometimes an affected dog would run a temperature of 
105° and one would expect it to be very infectious when it 
was running a very high temperature rather than later 
when the well-marked symptoms had developed. 

I do not think I need say anything more, but that 
disease is a very interesting one, because I do not know 
anyone who has met with it outside a Greyhound track. 

Mr Portrer-SmituH: had a&case in an Airedale. 

Mr. THWAITE: It seems to affect Irish dogs more than 
the others which had been in England; it was nearly 
always the dogs brought over from Ireland that became 
infected. It started a year last July. 

Mr. C. HartLey: I should like to join in thanking Major 
Kirk for coming all this way for our benefit, and I want to 
support Mr. Hicks’ request that he will tell us something 
about otorrhcea, or canker (as we call it) because I think 
that is one of the things that we in the country do get 
asked to treat. I myself have some obstinate cases that 
I very much want to get better but cannot. 

I was interested to hear of the toxic effect of Odylen 
in the cat. 

I had a caso of follicular mange in an Airedale bitch. 
She was fairly badly affected, and had one patch of fissur- 
ing and suppuration. I gave her the Odylen and Aricyl 
treatment. That was four months ago, and as far as we 
know she has made a perfect cure. 

I did definitely see toxic effects in her, however, twice. 
She was dressed all over three times, and after each of the 
last two dressings she went ‘‘ right off the hooks.’’ On the 


first occasion I thought she had hysteria, but later I con- 
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cluded that it was not. There were diarrhoea, intense 
timidity and an extraordinary degree of apprehension 
to the touch, but once one had succeeded in getting hold 
of her she was not sensitive to touch. There was distinct 
dilation of the pupil and a lack of accommodation. She 
would stand perfectly still, in the big loose box into which 
I put her, for a long time, gazing fixedly at nothing. 
I could never make out whether or not her hearing was 
affected. These symptoms all passed away by themselves 
in from 36-48 hours. She had several howling fits, one so 
bad that I had to give her morphia, after the third complete 
dressing. After the first dressing there were no ill effects, 
and the second dressing produced a less severe attack than 
the last. 

I dressed two Cairn terrier puppies, which had a mild 
attack of sarcoptic mange. They would be from 16 to 20 
weeks’ old. I will not say that we got anything like the 
preceding with them, but they were both very miserable 
and unhappy. It may be a pure coincidence, but this 
bitch, to which I have referred, which had two hysterical 
attacks, had had none before she came to my infirmary, 
and she has never had any since—each one occurred after 
the complete dressing with the Odylen. 

With regard to fractures, I wonder if, for dogs of the 
lighter breeds, you have ever tried silicate of potash (water 
glass, in other words). It is far cleaner than plaster of 
Paris, and in the lighter breed of dog one can get quite 
sufficient rigidity by simply painting it on after one has 
applied the bandage. 

I quite agree with Mr. Hicks concerning the efficacy of 
the Burgess plaster bandage, but I believe he will get 
even better results if he will use the charge—the stuff they 
put on the bandage. 

Mr. Porter-SmitnH: The bandage is quicker to use. 

Mr. Hicks: For killing fleas and lice I have had good 
results with a preparation of which the clftef constituent 
is derris root. Can the essayist tell us an easy way of 

emoving ticks from the dog ? 

Mr. Scort (a Visitor) : With regard to this pigmentation 
Major Kirk mentions as occurring in cases of mange, 
might I suggest that it is the result partly of irritation 
from the parasite and partly from the dressing having 
some irritant effect on the small capillaries, the pigment 
being blood pigment broken down in the tissues. 

Major Kirk mentions “ Izal”’ Shampoo, but I question 
whether that removes the nits from the hair, because that 
seems to be the commonest drawback to any preparation. 
I have used the derris preparation, and in twenty minutes 
you could not find a live louse, but it requires using three 
or four times to get rid of the nits. 

Major Kirk mentions the leptospira of haemorrhagic 
jaundice. Was there any evidence of jaundice in his cases 
in Greyhounds before the onset of the attacks of purpura 
hemorrhagica, or could he detect any signs of the presence 
of the leptospira on post-mortem examination ? I put it 
forward, as a suggestion, that it might be worth while 
examining the liver for the presence of leptospira, as I 
believe it to be very prevalent there in cases of leptospiral 
jaundice. 

Mr. J. H. Potes: I am sure J am very pleased to add 
my quota of thanks to Major Kirk for his interesting paper, 
and as far as I can see there are only two points I should 
like to mention, after what has already been said. One is 
that, in the matter of plaster of Paris bandaging, I have 
found it of use to dissolve some aloes and put it on over the 
bandage as a means of preventing the dog from gnawing 
at the bandage. 

In regard to canker of the ear, I think we country prac- 
titioners in the Fen districts get a good deal of trouble with 
it in Spaniels and other dogs which are always in the water. 
I have no difficulty with it by using the old-fashioned 
methylated spirit and water, |—7; cleanse with that, and 
then work boracic powder into the bottom of the ear. 

Mr. W. W. Lana: I must say that I like to hear a man 
get up and admit his mistakes and failures. I quite agree 
that it spells progress and is of greater educational value 
than would be a recital of his successes, exclusively. 
(Applause.) 


I am not much of a dog practitioner, but I had a typical 
clinical case of follicular mange in an Irish Terrier bitch 
of my own. I did not use Aricyl and Odylen, but I won- 
dered if the subcutaneous injection of collosal manganese 
would have any good effect. I started with 1 c.c. and 
went up to 2 c.c. These doses seemed very powerful, 
for after them she seemed to be in a raging fever for a day 
or two. However, the hair grew strongly and all that 
I can say is that the pustules all disappeared. Was this 
due to the high temperature ? Unfortunately, while on 
holiday the bitch was killed by a car. 

I should be glad to know if Major Kirk has tried this 
treatment for cases of this type. 

Mention has been made of Dimol as an intestinal anti- 
septic. I have used it a good deal, especially in calves, 
but, thinking it quite possible that by reason of the 
presence of a good deal of mucus the Dimol might not get 
into contact with the bacteria, I have used a strong dose 
of sodium bicarbonate as a local detergent as well. How- 
ever, in these cases if the blood serum of the animal has 
lost its bactericidal power your case is finished, and it 
looks to me like sitting on the chimney to keep the smoke 
down to try Dimol alone. That appears to be borne out 
by Major Kirk’s statement about blood serum. I am 
satisfied that in all these intestinal cases you must restore 
your normal glandular intestinal secretions as quickly as 
possible. For this I use common salt—chlorine is most 
essential to blood plasma. 

Some years ago I had a puppy, which we kept ourselves, 
brought in simply covered with lice. A ‘‘ doggy man’”’ 
then told me that the finest thing for lice in dogs was to 
dip them in paraffin. I took a pint bottle and poured it 
over the dog and it killed the nits all right. There is no 
risk of ‘* paraffin scalding ”’ if no covering is applied to the 
skin, but free evaporation is a very important point. 
I anointed myself many times in India to keep mosquitoes 
and sandflies away, without ill effects. I do not know that 
I have anything further to say other than to join with others 
in thanking Major Kirk. ‘To me his paper has been a real 
treat ; he has given us « look into another world than that 
with which we customarily concern ourselves. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. J. Hines: We get a good number of dogs in 
Grimsby, and it has therefore been especially interesting 
to me to hear what Major Kirk has had to say. 

I have used Odylen and Aricyl for quite a considerable 
time and I have alwavs found the former a very excellent 
dressing in any form of skin trouble. I also think it a good 
dressing for canker of the ear. I wash out the ear with 
a little hydrogen peroxide, and pour the Odylen in—with 
excellent results. 

I should like to ask Major Kirk if he has used any of the 
collosal preparations ; the very worst case of eczema I 
ever saw was successfully treated with collosal manganese. 
It made a perfect recovery. 

I have a good deal of trouble with fractures of the bones 
of the hind leg when they are very high up. I find it 
difficult to get the broken ends in apposition, and do not 
know of a satisfactory method of dealing with the bone 
itself: the dressings are all good, but they do not keep the 
ends of the bone in apposition, and I think there is room 
for improvement in the manufacture of splints for fractures 
in these positions. I should also like to hear a little more 
about the operation that is being performed for bent leg 
after fractures which have not knitted together well. 

We get a lot of hysteria in Grimsby and I have not found 
any satisfactory treatment for the condition. 


Tue Repty. 


Major HAMILTON KirK: I am really overwhelmed by 
the kind references to my paper which have been made this 
afternoon. You have made me feel that I am here among 
old friends, although I have not met many of you before ; 
I certainly hope to do so again in the future. (Applause.) 

The President asked me if Aricyl is of any real use in 
follicular mange. I think it has no specific action at all, 
though we do know that arsenic is an excellent tonic. 
Arsenic subcutaneously is more easily assimilated, and 
is one of the few remedies for chronic eczema in cats, 
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as this species often cannot tolerate arsenic by the mouth. 
I have the composition of these preparations—Odylen and 
Aricyl—and if you are really interested I can send the 
information to you. One does not wish to come here, 
to a meeting of professional men, and laud these proprietary 
products, but when a manufacturer gives their composition, 
I think we, more or less, know what we are using. Odylen, 
although dangerous on the body of cats, is safe for acariasis 
of the ear. 

As regards urine testing, as the President rightly says, 
many of us have not the time to test urine, but you can 
make it one of your professional services and charge for 
it. It is, however, interesting from one’s own point of 
view, and it impresses a client that he is dealing with an 
up-to-date practitioner. It may in some measure seem to 
be the old showman business, of course, but you cannot 
get away from the fact that there are things to be found 
in urine which give one guidance, and wnich the medical 
man never fails to seek. 

The President mentioned the stimulation of antibodies ; 
he said that anything introduced would have to be of 
specific origin if it is to stimulate the speci.ic antibodies. 
This is not so, I think, except in a limited sense, as it is a 
well-known fact that if you inject a foreign protein (and 
horse serum would be foreign to the dog) it stimulates the 
formation of antibodies to the organism which is there, 
or so it seems to work out in practice. A specific serum 
contains the antibodies already made. We have got some 
condition in these Greyhounds which is undoubtedly bac- 
terial and the injection of normal horse serum usually stops 
diarrhea, resulting, in most cases, in the simultaneous 
checking of the dysentery. 

The value of Dimol is an open question. There is a 
certain test for antiseptics known as the Rideal Walker 
test, by which Dimol was found to be thirty-two times more 
potent than carbolic acid as a bactericide, although non- 
toxic. In practice, again, when I have given large doses of 
Dimol syrup (and I think the syrup is better than any other 
form) with medicinal paraffin, I have stopped diarrhea 
when the other substances one ordinarily uses have seemed 
not to affect the condition. On the other hand there are 
numerous medical men who are non-believers in Dimol. 
One has got to give something, in any case, and I am con- 
vineed that in all bowel troubles what is most needed is 
an effective bowel antiseptic. Apparently there does not 
seem to be one which is entirely satisfactory. Salol is an 
intestinal antiseptic, but it splits into salicylic acid and 
carbolic acid and is therefore dangerous for cats. My 
doctor has come into possession of a substance called 
Caprokol, which he proclaims is far in advance of al! other 
internal antiseptics, whether for the alimentary or the 
urinary tract. 

The President asked me about fracture of the condyles 
of the humerus in Spaniels—had I ever seen that condition ? 
I cannot say that I have noticed it. 

The maggot case in cats is very interesting to me. I 
have not encountered it in this species, but I can imagine 
how easy it would be for long-haired cats to get maggots, 
as their coat is so easily felted. 

Mr. Dickinson is not in agreement with the subcutaneous 
use of oxygen, as he could not see how it could be of any 
use given in that way. My opinion is that whichever way 
oxygen is introduced, it eventually has to get into the 
blood circulation, and when you introduce it under the 
skin it is absorbed by the capillaries. One thus achieves 
almost the same result as if one got it direct into the 
capillaries of the lung. If the lung is hepatised you must 
supply oxygen in some other way than by the direct route. 

Mr. Porter-Smith had an Airedale with purpura. Every- 
one has given the condition of which I spoke a different 
name. (Laughter.) I came here to get a name for it and 
I am getting quite an assortment. But, really, I do not 
quite see how cod liver oil will check diarrheea. 

Rg PorTER-SMITH: It will in a calf. He got nothing 
else. 

Major Kirk: Then Dame Nature was perhaps working 
a cure independently. There is, however, no question of 
the efficacy of cod liver oil in many conditions. 


As regards oleum picis and rape oil, I have just recently 
started to use whale oil, which is 6s. a gallon as against 9s. 
It makes just as nice-looking a preparation and it does not 
dry up as linseed oil does. 

Mr. Hicks used sodium bicarbonate and sodium salicylate 
in dysentery, and very excellent too, but I still think that 
in dysentery you want an antiseptic for the bowel. 

Concerning canker in dogs, what do you mean by the 
term ‘‘ canker”? People say a dog is suffering from 
canker because he is holding his head on one side as a result 
of pain or irritation of the ear. That is not canker. 
My conception of canker is “ otorrhoea,” a disease charac- 
terised by a discharge. With this condition there is most 
likely to be a deep ulceration with cellular discharge. 
An uncomplicated otitis, in my opinion, should not be 
confused with canker. The question has been raised 
whether or not a powder should be used. I have no doubt 
that concretions of pus and powder blocking up the 
meatus would cause a good deal of irritation, but while it is 
in touch with the ulcerated surfaces I think powder, as 
advocated by Muller in his ‘‘ Diseases of the Dog,”’ would be 
a good thing to use. 

I know of few better liquid applications than the follow- 
ing lotion for otorrhcea :— 


R Zn carbonate... 
Zn oxide 
Sol. picis carb. ... ss. 
Aqua caleis ad ... 3vi. 


When the surplus is shaken out by the cat there is left 
a film of the two zine salts on the ulcerated surfaces. 
It is also a very excellent dressing for moist eczema, a 
condition in which there is difficulty in getting an ointment 
to adhere to the skin. 

In ear canker, if you are dealing with an ear which is 
clogged up with brown scabs of wax, acari and sebaceous 
material, the finest way to clear it out is to fill it with a 
solution of hydrogen peroxide. If there is any pus present 
the hydrogen peroxide will effervesce, and out comes all 
the debris, along with the froth. But you cannot continue 
to employ peroxide because of the rapid formation of 
granulations. After cleaning, you can follow with the 
lotion, well shaken. Glycerine and carbolic is an excellent 
application. Ultra-violet rays are useful, also. I some- 
times use “ scarlet red ointment,” in cases of indolent 
ulcers of the ear. It acts as a mild blister, stimulates and 
helps to bring about early resolution. When the ear is 
very tender and swollen, bathe the outside (only) of the ear 
with hot water twice a day. Another thing one can use 
is a staphylococcic vaccine, because nearly always this 
purulent trouble in the dog’s ear is due to staphylococcic 
infection. 

Re Burgess plaster bandages in fractures of the limbs 
of the lighter breeds of dogs. About a year ago I was 
recommended to use them and I asked my druggists to 
send some along. They had norte in stock at the time and 
sent ‘‘ something just as good” which, as is usual, proved 
to be no good at all. I have not bothered about them since. 
I have found efficacious the ordinary insulating tape that 
one carries about on the car. Put a thick piece of card- 
board along the limb and bind it round with insulating 
tape. That is a perfect dressing for a light dog. The 
difficulty with plaster of Paris is that as many layers are 
necessary to obtain strength the whole thing becomes so 
heavy. Also, after a time the plaster becomes dry and 
powdery, cracks and falls away, and the bandage works 
loose. The little tongue depressors which are used 
by medical men for examining people’s throats make ex- 
cellent little splints for dogs’ legs. 

For the treatment of hysteria I have not used beta 
naphthol, olive oil or ether. That is an anti-parasiticide 
dressing and one who uses it is implying that hysteria is due 
to the presence of acariin the ear. Gray has been preaching 
that for years, doubiless, in some cases, with good grounds, 
but you can examine nine out of twelve dogs with hysteria 
and find no acari in the ears. I am convinced that ear 
trouble has in the majority of cases nothing to do with 
hysteria. Frequently one attack is the first and last, 


which would not be the case were the cause still unmoved. 
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In other cases, forms of treatment which excluded attention 
to the ears have seemed quite successful in affording relief. 
What I do in hysteria cases is first of all to give the dog 
a purge. I order it to be tied up and to be kept tied up— 
no running out for exercise or playing with children. 
It is then put on to the chloretone compound capsules, 
made by Parke Davis, which consist of chloretone, potas- 
sium bromide and belladonna. You should use the larger 
ones where indicated, and give one three times a day 
for three days. I find that in most cases there are no 
recurrences. You do not want a stimulating diet, and meat 
is the most stimulating diet there is. Put them on a low 
diet—boiled fish, milk, etc. I do not think there is any- 
thing in the biscuit theory. 

Mr. Thwaite thought that if I saw no movement in the 
demodex parasites they must have been dead ones. 
One could hardly assume that, because if you get a recent 
case with unopened pustules and immediately examine 
the contents after rupture, you can see the demodex in 
perfect formation under the microscope, but motionless. 
I have not watched them for half an hour. Mr. Thwaite 
referred to the article by Mr. Elam, with whose diagnosis 
of the disease he described I was not quite in agreement. 
In discussing the Greyhound disease Mr. Thwaite spoke 
mainly of bronchial catarrh with gastro-enteritis. He 
never mentioned blood, which is the essential condition. 

Mr. THwaitTe: As a matter of fact I forgot. I took the 
whole of the gut to Professor Gaiger and when we opened 
it the whole of the contents were just like strawberry jam 
in appearance. I never saw anything like it. 

Major Kirk: My cases were not gastro-enteritis ; 
my original name for the disease was hemorrhagic enteritis. 
Some of these cases used to die in twenty-four hours 
until I adopted the blood-serum-injection treatment, and 
now it is rare for one to die if { get it early. At the same 
time, we have not yet found the cause. As regards the 
endeavour to secure a grant for research from the National 
Greyhound Racing Club, the Club does not care “ two 
hoots ” about veterinary investigations, as the dogs are 
practically all owned by private individuals now. 

Mr. Tuwaite: That is the case now, but it was not so 
originally. 

Major Kirk: As regards whether oz not Irish dogs are 
the culprits, I endeavoured to point out that any dog 
which comes from one country to another will be more 
susceptible to the diseases which are raging in the new 
country, i.e., if you get a Japanese Spaniel or an Alsatian 
to England he will be a ready prey to the type of distemper 
or any other infectious canine disease which is here. 
The same would be true of any English dog going abroad, 
because it would not have been born and bred in the 
atmosphere and thus would not have acquired any degree 
of immunity. 

Replying to Mr. Hartley, your case seemed one of hys- 
teria, but the apprehension to touch is common in follicular 
mange. 

Mr. Hartitey: This occurred only after the complete 
dressing on the second and third occasions. I had this 
dog in this definitely toxic condition for about three days 
after he had had the complete dressing with Odylen, and 
at no other time. 

Major Kirk: The peculiar thing is that if this condition 
is due to poisoning by Odylen it was producing in that dog 
a different train of symptoms to that it produces in cats, 
in which it occasions a profound coma, and your dog was 
hyperesthetic. I should think it was a coincidence of 
hysteria. 

Water glass I have not used in fractures ; I should have 
thought that it would have been too weak, but I will take 
your word for it that it is not for the smaller breeds. 
It would, however, be of no use in Greyhounds. 

The best way in which to remove ticks is to touch them 
with pure carbolic acid on a camel hair brush. My fellow 
visitor suggested that the pigmentation following follicular 
mange was due to the irritation of the demodex. That 


sounds a feasible theory, but it does not answer the question 
why the irritation of the sarcopt does not cause the same 
pigmentation. 
mange. 


You have intense irritation in sarcoptic 


Concerning the removal of nits from the hair, Izal 
shampoo does not remove uits from the hair. The only 
possible method seems to be the immersion of the nits in 
ether to dissolve the wax by which they are attached. 
Izal will kill them, however. Derris, is I believe, the basic 
principle of McDougall’s dressing and of Izal shampoo. 

I was asked if, in my Greyhounds, there was evidence of 
jaundice. There was no evidence of icterus (by that I 
mean the yellow discoloration), but, as Dalling and O’ Kell 
said, in the acute type of leptospiral jaundice there is often 
no icterus as there is no time for it to develop. The liver 
is the organ in which they search for the spirochete, 
but it has to be done by a special method of dark-ground 
microscopy. 

Mr. Poles remarked that a dog could be prevented from 
gnawing a dressing by the application of aloes. I have 
found that dogs very often seem quite indifferent to it ; 
almost seem to thrive on it. The best way is to use an 
Elizabethan collar made of leather. I might draw your 
attention to a Greyhound muzzling device, invented by a 
man named De Groot. It is made of aluminium and it 
is intersected with spaces for lightness. It is attached to 
the lower jaw and is held in position by a leather strap 
over the bridge of the nose, and another round the neck. 
It renders it impossible for the dog to do anything at all 
in the way of biting, for if he opens his mouth the muzzle 
still envelopes the lower jaw. 

Mr. Lang introduced the subject of sterility. I do not 
think that calls for any reply, but I had intended to ask 
whether he used the stomach tube. (Laughter.) I 
want to ask him if, in his case of follicular mange, when he 
injected collosal manganese, he gave any local treatment ? 

Mr. LANG: None whatever, but I should have done so, 
to make sure that the demodex was there. 

Major Kirk: Regarding glandular secretions, Mr. Lang 
thinks it is essential to stimulate them. Do you suggest 
that the administration of common salt does that ? 

Mr. Lana: It certainly does in the horse. I referred to 
the glands of the alimentary tract and not to the endo- 
crines. 

Major Kirk: As regards paraffin, everybody knows 
that this is a wonderful anti-parasiticide ; but you cannot 
employ crude paraffin on the skin without causing vesi- 
cation. I have had a personal demonstration of that fact. 
There is a proprietary preparation on the market which 
contains a soap and paraffin emulsion and tar, and it is 
absolutely efficacious for lice and nits. 

Mr. Hines injected collosal manganese in eczema and 
found it to cure the condition. I have not used it for 
eczema, but Wooldridge, in his Encyclopedia of Veterinary 
Medicine, says that an excellent treatment for pruritus 
is to inject collargol, which is colloidal silver. 1 bought 
collargol and injected it, but I did not get the results I 
expected. 

In regard to fracture of the femur, it is certainly difficult 
to get the bones in apposition and straight, and it seems to 
me that the only plan to adopt is to place a padded wooden 
splint along the inner surface of the thigh, press it well up 
into the crutch, using plenty of cotton wool and fasten 
it both top and bottom with plaster charges. You must 
get the whole leg immobile and then take your bandage 
right down to include the foot and prevent swelling. 

Major Kirk concluded by exhibiting (i) a special spoon- 
shaped forceps for administering pills to refractory cats ; 
(ii) a modification of Gray’s ear clamp; and (iii) a fine 
spiral ear probe. 


BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON MEMORIAL LECTURE. 


This year’s lecture, under the auspices of the Model 
Abattoir Society, will be given by Professor F. T. G. 
Hobday, and is entitled “‘ A Survey of Humane Methods 
of Destruction, including the use of the Lethal Box for 
Small Animals.” The lecture, which will be illustrated by 
lantern views, will be delivered at the Royal Veterinary 
College, on November 22nd, at 5 p.m., and admission will 
be free, without tickets. 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE 
“DICK” COLLEGE.* 


There is probably no one who will deny that, among 
the pioneers of British veterinary science, William 
Dick occupies a foremost place. The son of a farrier 
and blacksmith, he was born at White Horse Close, 
in “the burgh of the Canongate,” Edinburgh, on the 
6th May, 1793. His father, John Dick, was evidently 
a farrier with a vision much wider than that of the 
average farrier of his day, for we are told that he 
undertook operations, including that of tenotomy, 
that would even now be regarded as of a major 
character. Parental example naturally turned young 
Dick’s thoughts towards veterinary science, and a visit 
to the lecture-room of John Barclay, the famous 
Edinburgh anatomist, and one of the Directors 
of the Highland Society, caused him, in his own words, 
“to have the impudence to think that it was possible 
that he himself might one day deliver a lecture on 
veterinary science.’’ As a preparation for the fulfil- 
ment of his ambition, and in order that he might learn 
how affairs educational were conducted in the south, 
in 1817 he took “the lang road coach for London,” 
and entered as a student at the Camden Town School, 
After three months’ study there he applied for a 
Diploma, and obtained it. 

Returning home, he made several tentative efforts 
at the formation of a class, but it was not until 1823 
that his school can be regarded as being regularly 
founded. On the 24th November of that year, he 
delivered the first lecture in the Calton Convening 
Rooms. The occasion was evidently marked by 
considerable ceremony, the lecture being attended by 
the Veterinary Committee of the Highland Society, 
a number of medical men and others interested in the 
venture. 

Under the patronage of the Highland Society at 
Edinburgh (as it was then called) the school grew 
with considerable rapidity, the ‘forge and other 
appendages ” of Dick’s father, situated in Clyde Street, 
forming its structural nucleus. Three years after its 


*The photograph accompanying this outline of the life 
and work of William Dick is a reproduction of the portrait 
recently presented to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons by Dr. J. McI. McCall and Professor J. R. McCall. 
This portrait was accepted by the President on behalf of 
the College, at a meeting of Council R.C.V.S., held on 5th 
October, 1928. 


inception a hospital was planned, and in 1833 new 
buildings, consisting of a lecture-room, museum, 
dissecting-room, infirmary and forge, the whole cost 
of which was borne by Dick himself, were opened. 

From this time onwards, with only minor checks and 
disappointments, William Dick’s unremitting labours 
towards the creation and recognition of a veterinary 
profession were attended with unbroken success, 
He was one of the seven signatories to the Petition 
that resulted in the granting of the 1844 Charter 
whereby the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
came into existence. By his wide-spread fame as a 
practitioner of the art and science of veterinary 
surgery, he was one of the small army of pioneers 
who laid the foundation of the good repute of the 
veterinary profession. By his writings—collected 
posthumously as ‘‘ Occasional Papers con- 
tributed to the dissemination of veterinary knowledge, 
and added to that knowledge in doing so. By his 
munificence in devoting all his means to the establish- 
ment and endowment of his school he gave concrete 
proof—if proof were needed— of his steadfast single- 
ness of purpose. His life and his work were, and still 
are, an inspiration. 

On the 4th day of April, 1866, in the 73rd year of 
his life, William Dick died, and was laid to rest in the 
New Calton Burial Ground, barely more than an 
arrow-shot of the place of his birth. 


Foot-AND-MoutH DISEASE. 


‘*Two outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, affecting 
six cows and two pigs, on two farms at St. Budeaux, near 
Plymouth, were confirmed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
on Friday night,” says the Times of October 29th, “ and 
the usual restrictions forbidding all movements of cattle 
and the holding of markets, except under special licence, 
within a radius of 15 miles were imposed. Parts of both 
Devon and Cornwall will therefore suffer the usual dis- 
location caused by the regulations. 

“These cases bring the number of outbreaks during 
the past month to seven, the others being in Kent (two), 
Gloucestershire (two), and Crewe. None of them is serious, 
and the origin of the infection in all the cases remains a 
mystery. One effect of the restrictions year Plymouth 
has been to put a stop to hunting. A meet of the St. 
Budeaux foxhounds, whose kennels are near the out- 
breaks, which was to have taken place on Saturday, was 
cancelled.” 


In the Northern Senate on 23rd October a second read- 
ing was given to the Slaughtered Animals (Compensation) 
Bill, which provides for the payment of compensation to 
Ulster exporters for animals slaughtered at ports in Great 
Britain on account of foot-and-mouth disease. 

The fund from which payment will be made is to be 
established and maintained by charges to be made on 
animals shipped from Northern Ireland on the following 
basis—On every head of cattle, 24d.; on every pig, lid. ; 
on every sheep, 3d. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


An Ascending Infection of the Urinary Tract in the Cow. 
By G. F. Boppr, B.Se., M.R.C.V.8., Auchterarder. 


The subject of this report is a cross-bred dairy cow, 
seven or eight years old. 

History —On the 11th December, 1927, I removed a 
full-term dead foetus from the cow. The presentation was 
a breech one. 

On the 14th I removed the foetal membranes and inserted 
two pessaries each containing iodoform 3i, boracic acid 3ii. 

On the 29th April, 1928, I was again called in to the 
cow as she was apparently in considerable pain. I was 
told that for some weeks she had been voiding urine in 
small quantities at very frequent intervals and that the 
urine was frequently blood-stained. 

Symptoms.—The general condition of the cow was not 
good. She was standing restlessly, moving from one hind 
leg to the other, with the back slightly arched. Every 
few minutes an attempt would be made to pass urine and 
a few drops would come away. The temperature was 
103° F., pulse 60, breathing not accelerated, feces normal. 
Vaginal examination showed the urinary meatus to be 
reddened, painful and swollen. 

Diagnosis.—Tentatively, inflammation of the urethra, 
possibly arising from organisms lurking there since the 
last calving. A sample of the urine was found to be acid 
to litmus. 

Treatment.—Vaginal douches with | in 1,000 solution of 
acriflavine twice daily. Internally, sodium bicarbonate, 
hexamine, and liquid extract of belladonna, three times 
daily. 

Diet to consist of soft, easily assimilated foods, chiefly 
very wet mashes. 

On the 2nd May a considerable improvement was 
manifest. 

On the 4th May urine was being passed in reasonable 
quentities without manifest pain. Treatment was dis- 
continued except for the administration of baking soda 
in the food twice daily. 

On the 30th June, 1928, a day following a cold, wet 
night, I was again called to the cow, and found her lying 
in great pain turning from side to side and groaning. ; 

Symptoms.—The temperature was 103.4° F., pulse 70, 
urine again being voided in small quantities at frequent 
intervals with evidence of pain in passing. Vaginal 
examination was markedly resented. Pressure on the 
lumbo-dorsal region, particularly on the left side, caused 
great distress. Rectal examination did not establish any 
enlargement or softening of the kidney, but the arches on 
the left side appeared thickened. The bladder was empty. 

Diagnosis.—Inflammation of the ureter, urethra, and 
probably the neck of the bladder. 

Treatment.—Chlorodyne Ziv and sod. bicarb. 3Zii were 
given in warm water at once and repeated in four hours. 
A thick mustard poultice was applied to the back over the 
kidney region. Food to consist of sloppy mashes and 
plenty cof water. 

Seen on the following day, the cow was much easier, but 
pressure on the back was still resented. Medicinal treat - 


ment was now the same as in April. In a week’s time the 
cow’s condition appeared normal. 

Conclusions.—In all probability the infection gained 
entrance to the urinary tract in December, and remained 
quiescent until some other factor weakened the resistance 
of the mucosa. 

In the interval between the two attacks the infection 
had slowly moved upwards. 

The condition, though for the time being alleviated, 
is likely to recur, as the infection is probably still lurking 
in the tract. 

The cow had been served in the middle of June. The 
owner was advised not to serve her again if she came in 
season, which she did, but to dispose of her for slaughter 
as soon as her bodily condition warranted his doing so. 


Congenital Diaphragmatic Hernia, etc. 
By Wm. CauDWELL, F.R.C.V.S., Bournemouth. 


The subject of this complex anatomical monstrosity was 
a male tabby cat, six months’ old. It was brought to me 
for examination by a lady, who stated that she thought it 
had received an injury from being pulled by its tail, as it 
was escaping from the house one night, three weeks pre- 
viously. 

Symptoms.—The cat was much emaciated and refused 
solid food, but otherwise appeared to be well developed. 
I discovered no external appearance of injury. Its res- 
piration was accelerated and shallow, and accompanied 
with an occasional slight hiccup which led me to apply 
the stethoscope. Increased murmur was heard in the 
right lung and a diminution in the left one. The visible 
mucous membranes were anemic and the bowels relaxed. 
I expressed my opinion that the cat was suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis and that there was great risk of 
it spreading infection. She at once consented to have it 
destroyed, so I forthwith lethalled it with chloroform, and 
then proceeded to make a post-mortem examination. 

On opening the thorax, a quantity of blood-stained 
serum escaped from it, and to my great astonishment about 
three-fourths of the intestines were displayed, lying in 
parallel lines across the chest, and were contained in a large 
pericardium which extended from the apex of the chest 
to the circumference of the diaphragm, to which it was 
attached, the heart being also contained in it, but destitute 
of a pericardium of its own. The duodenal and rectal 
portions of the bowel were in close contact with the 
cesophagus in their passage through the foramen sinistrum. 
Both lungs showed distinct evidence of miliary tuberculosis 
and the owner of the cat has since informed me that it had 
an abscess in the parotid region three months ago. 

If the animal had not been overtaken by disease or 
accident it seems probable that it would have lived for 
years, and this interesting abnormality might never have 
been discovered. 

The peritonitis affecting the herniated bowel which was 
contained in the pericardium may have resulted from 
injury incurred by jerking the body or squeezing the chest 
in the doorway. 
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ABSTRACT. 


Stuttgart Disease. 


[(1) ExpERIMENTAL BLACKTONGUE AND 
Joseph Goldberger and G. H. Wheeler. 
(2) Stupres IN THE BLACKTONGUE PREVENTIVE OF 

Yrast. Joseph Goldberger and G. A. Wheeler, and 

R. D. Lillie and L. M. Rogers. 

(3) THe BLackTrONGUE PREVENTIVE ACTION OF 16 
FoopsTuFFs, WITH REFERENCE TO THE IDENTITY OF 
BLACKTONGUE AND PELLAGRA. Joseph Goldberger and 
G. A. Wheeler, and R. D. Lillie and L. M. Rogers. 
Public Health Reports, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Vol. 43, pp. 127, 657 and 1,385.] 

In their work on pellagra the authors selected the dog 
as an experimental animal in the hope that by feeding 
dogs on a diet associated with pellagra in man, they might 
be able to produce an analogous disease, and in this they 
were successful. 

It is of special interest to find that the experimental 
disease of dogs is similar to the spontaneously occurring 
blacktongue or Stuttgart disease. 

Dogs fed upon a diet containing cornmeal, farina, rice, 
cowpeas, lard, cod liver oil, sodium chloride, sodium 
carbonate, gelatin and canned tomato juice, developed, 
after a period of 30 days or more, the typical and charac- 
teristic symptoms of Stuttgart disease. 

These symptoms included a patchy reddening of the 
mucosa of the mouth, which was followed by the develop- 
ment of necrotic With the development of the 
stomatitis the breath became foul and there was an in- 
creased salivary secretion, which later became stringy and 
Constipation was present, 
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was sometimes bloodstained. 
but this sometimes gave way to stools which were liquid 
and brown and even blood-stained. A skin eruption on 
the scrotum was observed in some cases. The tempera- 
ture rose to 40°-41° C. 

Post-mortem examination little 
stomatitis, but in some cases there were areas of congestion 
of the mucosa of the intestines with hemorrhages into the 
lumen of the gut. hemorrhages 
along the intestines were sometimes present. 

The rise of temperature was regarded as of grave prog- 
nostic value, but should proper treatment not be delayed 
recovery was generally rapid. 

Successive attacks of the disease were induced in the 
same animal, a previous attack having no apparent 
influence on the susceptibility or resistance of the animal. 

The possibility of a mineral deficiency being responsible 
for the condition was discountenanced by substituting a 
‘complete mineral mixture” for the sodium chloride and 
sodium carbonate of the diet, and an increased consumption 
of protein as represented by casein had no influence in 
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preventing the disease. 

The addition of yeast, however, to the blacktongue diet 
prevented the appearance of the symptoms, but when 
yeast was discontinued these appeared. After the appear- 
ance of the symptoms the administration of yeast brought 
about recovery. 

The blacktongue preventive substance which is present 
in yeast is inactivated by sufficient heat to char the yeast, 


but it withstands autoclaving at 15 pounds for 74 hours. 
It has not been identified with any of the older well-recog- 
nised dietary essentials. 

The blacktongue preventive action of 16 foodstuffs 
was tested. The preventive substance was found to be 
lacking or poor in maize, whole wheat, cowpea, soya bean, 
milk, butter, cod liver oil, cottonseed oil, carrot, a species 
of turnip and canned tomato. Wheat germ and canned 
salmon were relatively good sources, and beef muscle, 
pigs’ liver and egg yolk were rich in the blacktongue pre- 
ventive factor. 

The foodstuffs, in so far as they have been studied in 
their blacktongue and pellagra preventive properties, 
appear to be identical. 

In the treatment of blacktongue disease, substances 
rich in the blacktongue preventive factor should be admin- 
A. D. McEwen. 
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THE TRANSPORT OF ANIMALS. 

‘It is common experience among zoological societies 
and amateurs that there is a relatively heavy mortality 
among newly imported mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
These losses have usually been attributed in a vague way 
to the difficulties of acclimatization, but expert post- 
mortem examination, such as is carried out at the London 
Zoological Society, shows that a considerable proportion 
of the mortality is due to the conditions of transport, 
and could be prevented. 

** Last year Mr. D. A. Bannerman and Mr. Norman 
Kinnear, two well-known ornithologists, called the atten- 
tion of Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary of the Zoological 
Society, to some specific instances of bad conditions of 
transport. In the belief that these evils were in large part 
due to ignorance, the Council of the Zoological Society 
formed a committee, under the chairmanship of Major 
Stanley Flower, consisting of representatives of the Society, 
including one of the best-known dealers, and nominees of 
the British Museum (Nat. Hist.), the British Ornithological 
Union, the Agicultural Society, the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and the P. and O. and Allied Lines, with the 
object of drawing up practical advice on all matters con- 
nected with the. transport of wild animals. 

“The committee finished its work some months ago, 
and the report was published under the title, ‘‘ Hints on 
the Transport of Animals,” in the recently-issued Part of 
the Scientific Proceedings of the Society, which will secure 
its coming to the notice of naturalists and scientific authori- 
ties in most parts of the world., Reprints of the report are 
also on sale by the Society at the nominal price of 6d. each. 
The Report first gives general advice on the need of 
watering and the easiest ways of satisfying it, the shape 
and construction of cages and boxes, precautions against 
vermin, protection from weather, and arrangements for 
feeding at sea. Next there are sections dealing in detail 
respectively with mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
and fishes. Each of these is subdivided into groups of 
creatures of approximately similar size and habits. Advico 
is given as to the selection of individuals suitable for trans- 
port, the kind of accommodation they require for their 
comfort and safety, the nature of their food, and the 
rations required, the necessary treatment on arrival or 
during temporary detention before going to their ultimate 
destination, and many other matters. Special attention 
is given to the size and shape of the boxes and cages, the 
provision of arrangements for hygiene, suitable accom- 
modation for sleeping and perching, and so forth. The 
advice is always practical, and covers a multitude of small 
points that could have been suggested only by experience, 
as, for example, fitting the boxes made for small lizards or 
delicate snakes with fixed perches of brushwood.”—The 
Times. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Central Division. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


There was an excellent muster of Fellows of this Society 
at 10 Red Lion Square on the evening of Thursday, Oc- 
tober llth, 1928, on the occasion of the Annual General 
Meeting. 

The retiring President (Captain W. K. Townson) occu- 
pied the Chair at the outset, and others present were :-— 
Messrs. H. Bell, W. Brown, H. E. Bywater, Major G. W. 
Dunkin, Mr. R. J. Foreman, Dr. T. Hare, Messrs. H. D. 
Jones, H. C. P. King, Herbert King, Major Hamilton Kirk, 
Mr. G. H. Livesey, Professor James Macqueen, Professor 
J. MeCunn, Mr. J. W. MeIntosh, Dr. F. C. Minett, Major- 
General Sir John Moore, Lieut.-Col. W. A. Pallin, Mr. W. 
Perryman, Miss K. W. Shedlock, Dr. A. Leslie Sheather, 
Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson, Lieut.-Col. P. W. Dayer Smith, 
Mr. J. Stephens, Mr. KE. L. Stroud, Major R. F. Wall, 
Mr. J. Willett, Professor G. H. Wooldridge and Mr. J. F. 
Macdonald (Hon. Secretary). 

Visitors.—Messrs. A. J. James and A. B. MacIntyre. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 

(1) Apologies for inability to attend the meeting were 
received from Captain 8. J. Motton, Mr. Horace L. Roberts, 
and Mr. 8S. H. Slocock ; also from Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop 
Young, who, writing from Canada, intimated that he would 
not be back until the end of November. 

(2) From Major Herbert Mason and Mr. A. C. Wild, 
the latter now residing at Gunnislake, Cornwall, and the 
former at Cheltenham, resigning membership of the Society. 

The resignations of these gentlemen were accepted with 
regret. 

(3) From Messrs. Armour and Company, Ltd., of Queen’s 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2, thanking the Council of the 
Division for having given the firm the pleasure of meeting 
the many members of the Society who came to their 
Laboratory on July 12th for their Summer Meeting. 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 

Nominations to Fellowship of the Division were made 
of the following gentlemen ;—Messrs. KE. 8. Martin (Christ- 
church), J. H. Poles (Whittlesea, near Peterboro’), Pro- 
fessor J. T. Share-Jones (University of Liverpool), and 
Mr. E. Alfred West (London). 

The following elections to Fellowship were unanimously 
made—of Mr. H. W. Dawes (West Bromwich), Captain 
H. S. A. Dunn (Hove), Mr. Lewis Gabriel, Mr. G. T. 
Matthews (Bedford), Miss K. W. Shedlock (Esher), and 
Mr. H. W. Stecle-Bodger (Tamworth). 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET. 


The Hon. SecrETARY presented his Annual Report 
for the year 1927-28, as follows: 

There have been held during the past session eight general 
meetings, the Annual General Mecting, the Annual Dinner 
and four Council Meetings. 

The most satisfactory feature of the session has been the 
large number of new Fellows elected to the Society, a 
total of no less than 20, exclusive of those elected this 
evening, and the credit for this is almost entirely due to the 
enthusiasm of our President, Captain W. K. Townson, 
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whose recruiting activities have exceeded all previous 
records. (Applause.) 

It is regretted that the deaths of three Fellows have to be 
recorded. 

When we turn to the question of attendances, however, 
the situation is less pleasing. That a Society of this size 
can only muster an average of 27 Fellows at its meetings 
does not speak well for our keenness. 

Our visitors have helped to fill the Council Chamber, 
with an average of six per meeting. It is to be hoped that 
with a more regular meeting place the new President will 
be better supported in the coming session. 

The Victory Medal this year was awarded to Professor 
J. Macqueen. (Applause.) 

The following papers were read during the past session : 
(1) Presidential Address ; (2) ‘The Veterinary Colleges 
of the World: A Comparison,” Principal F. T. G. Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.8., F.R.S.E.; (3) ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Organo-Therapy in its Relation to Veterinary Practice,” 
Professor A, R. Smythe, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.; (4) 
“ The Veterinary Profession in Relation to Empire Develop - 
ment,” Lieut.-Col. H. A. Reid, O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
F.R.S.E. ; (5) Specific Nephritis,” Major F. Chambers, 
O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. ; (6) Urine,” Major Hamilton Kirk, 
M.R.C.V.S.; (7) The July Meeting was held at Messrs. 
Armour and Coy.’s, Bermondsey, where an extremely 
interesting afternoon was spent. 

The clinical side of our education has not been neglected, 
thanks to the many Fellows who have brought specimens 
to the meetings. The exhibition and subsequent discussion 
of these specimens are a most attractive part of our pro- 
grammes, and the Fellows concerned are worthy of our 
most grateful thanks for bringing forward, often at great 
personal inconvenience, so much interesting matter. 
(Applause. ) 

The motion of Professor WooLpRiIpcE that the Hon. 
Secretary’s report be received and adopted, was seconded 
by Major DuNKIN, and carried unanimously. 

The PrestpENT: You have the Balance Sheet before 
you. Has anyone any remark to make about it ? 

Mr. Livesry (called on by the President): I do not 
think that the Balance Sheet calls for much comment. 
You will see that you have had a very good year. You 
have £81 13s. 2d. cash in bank, of which £56 3s. Lld. is 
earmarked for payment of liabilities already incurred, 
and you have to remember that this year you have £26 5s. 
to pay for the Royal Veterinary College Re-building Fund, 
which very considerably reduces the sum you have in hand. 
On the other hand, I hope that from now onwards the 
Treasurer will have his usual influx of subscriptions. 
As in the past 29 years, your accounts have been most 
admirably kept by Mr. Stroud ; he deserves your thanks. 
(Applause. ) 

On the proposition of Mr. J. WiLtEertr, seconded by 
Colonel PaLurin, the Balance Sheet was received and 
adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.—The Prestpent: Our first and most im- 
portant business in connection with item 7 of the agenda 
is the appointment of a President for the ensuing year. 
It was said of the “‘ Thane of Cawdor” that nothing in 
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his life became him like the leaving it. Gentlemen, 
nothing, I am sure, that I have done during my Presidency 
will equal in value that which I am going to do now, and 
that, with the unanimous approval of the Council, I 
am able to submit to you, for your acceptance, the name of 
our friend Professor James Macqueen as President for 
the ensuing year. (Loud applause.) 

That applause is what I expected, and I count it an 
honour that it has fallen to my lot to be able to propose 
a motion which is so certain of being passed with acclama- 
tion. 

Professor Macqueen has many qualities, but one quality 
he has which is almost a defect, namely his modesty. 
No one can say of him that he has ever been a position- 
seeker. No one can say of him that he has ever sought 
after honours. 

The domestic annals of this Society bear witness to the 
fact that time and time again has the Presidency been 
offered to our friend, James Macqueen, but he has refused. 
At long last he has consented and the Central Society 
is honoured by his consent. (Hear, hear.) 

It would be an impertinence on my part if [ were to try 
and enumerate his qualities for this post. They are known 
to you all and speak for themselves. I have very great 
pleasure, therefore, in formally proposing that Professor 
James Macqueen be elected President for the ensuing year. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. McIntosu: I would like to have the privilege of 
seconding the proposal. As you remarked in your speech, 
Sir, Professor Macqueen has many attributes. One, I 
think, is that he is a Scotsman. (Laughter.) I confess, 
of course, to a strong spirit of nationality, and for that 
reason alone I am pleased to support him. But he has 
other qualities which we all respect and esteem. He has 
been a very strong supportér of this Society and a regular 
contributor to its discussions. 1 am sure the interests of 
the Society will be well looked after during his year of 
office. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, | will put it to the meeting 
that Professor Macqueen be elected as President for the 
coming year. 

The proposition was carried with acclamation, and, 
Captain Townson vacating the Chair, Professor Macqueen 
took his place amid loud applause. 

Professor MACQUEEN : I[t is a great honour to be elected 
President of this Society, and I hope your selection of me as 
President will be justified by my conduct in the Chair. 
That remains to be proved. I shall do my best to follow 
on the lines of my predecessors, and I shall endeavour to 
maintain the high standard observed by my immediate 
predecessor, Captain Townson. I think if I manage to 
do that I shall be able to leave my position at the end of the 
year with more or less credit. (Applause.) 

Before sitting down, 1 have to propose a vote of thanks 
to the retiring President. That is the custom, and I do 
so with very great pleasure. Although I have been 39 


years a member of this Society, I do not remember a 
President who has sacrificed more time and money to the 
advantage of the Society. He comes all the way from 
Peterborough, and I believe he has never been absent. 
He has shown energy, assiduity and enthusiasm, and [ 
think he ought to be heartily commended for his persever- 
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ance and his constant attention to the best interests of this 
Society. (Hear, hear.) 

I have, therefore, very great pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Captain Townson. (Applause.) 


Major DuNKIN: May I, as a great friend of our late 
President, have the pleasure of seconding your motion. 
I need say no more than you have already said. 

Captain Townson: I appreciate very much the kind 
and generous remarks made by Professor Macqueen and 
Major Dunkin. When I entered upon the office of Presi- 
dent I had only one qualification, namely, that of a deter- 
mination to keep ever before me the best interests of the 
Society. I knew, but not so well as I know now, that I 
should have the loyal support of you all and especially of 
the other office bearers of this Society. 

I cannot speak too highly of the continuous encourage- 
ment and assistance I have received on all sides during my 
term of office. I should like to mention, especially, my 
predecessor in office, Major Dunkin, on whom I could 
always rely for friendly advice. The Honorary Treasurer— 
What a relief it is to know that the President has no worries 
over the financial side of the Society and that they are safe 
in the keeping of Mr. Stroud. (Hear, hear.) 

And, finally, the Hon. Secretary. No member who has 
not passed through the Chair has any idea what a good 
Secretary means to a President. I have tried to do my bit, 
but, after ali, the bulk of the work—the keeping of the 
Society together, the feeding it with articles for debate, 
increasing its membership, fostering its esprit de corps, and 
fanning its enthusiasm and generally directing its course-— 
falls upon the Secretary, and on laying down my office I 
cannot forget that I, personally, as well as the Society, 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Captain Macdonald. 
I should like, publicly, to thank him for his loyal and in- 
valuable assistance. (Applause.) 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. J. Wittetr: I have much 
pleasure in proposing as a Vice-President a member of 
this Society who has been long a member but who, owing 
to the exigencies of his military duties, has not been able 
to join us as often as he would have wished, but now he is 
situated in London [I am sure he will be attending much 
more often than he used to do. The gentleman I mean is 
Colonel Pallin, and I have much pleasure in proposing 
that he be elected a Vice-President of this Society. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Str Joun Moore: I have very much pleasure in second- 
ing that. I have known Colonel Pallin for many years. 
He has served under me and nobody knows better than I 
do his great qualities. : 

Captain Townson: I would like to propose Colonel 
Young as another Vice-President. 

Str Joun Moore: I wish also to second that. 

Major Dunkin: I beg to propose the election of Colonel 
P. Dayer Smith. 

The Hon. Secretary: In seconding that, I would re- 
mind you that the retiring President becomes, auto- 
matically, a Vice-President. 

The foregoing elections were unanimously made. 

Lieut.-Col. W. A. Patiin: On behalf of the Vice- 
Presidents who have been elected, and myself, I wish to 
thank you very much for your kindness in electing us as 
Vice-Presidents for the coming year. 
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Council.-The following gentlemen were clected to 
constitute the Council of the Society during the year :— 
Messrs. Dunkin, Jones, Kirk, Livesey, MeCunn, McIntosh, 
Minett, Moore, Perryman, Sheather, Simpson and Woold- 
ridge, the officers being ex-officio members. 

Hon. Treasurer.—-Major Stmrson: I do not think the 
Society can do better than stand by one who has proved 
his worth, and in Mr. Stroud we have someone who has 
proved it for 29 years. I think that is a very good record. 
(Hear, hear.) May I add to that our grateful thanks to 
Mr. Stroud for his services in the past. (Applause.) 

Mr. LivEsEY seconded the proposition, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Stroup: In thanking you for my re-election, I 
would like to say, especially to the new Fellows who are 
coming in, that there are bankers’ orders, and it would 
save both parties a lot of trouble if they would take ad- 
vantage of this facility. 

Hon. Secretary.—Professor WooupripGEe: have very 
great pleasure in proposing the re-election of Captain 
Macdonald. I am quite sure it is impossible to find any- 
body who could serve the Society better than, if as well as, 
Captain Macdonald has done. (Applause.) 

The proposition, which was seconded by Major WALL, 
was carried. 

The Hon. Secretary returned thanks for his i1e-election 
to office. 

Trustees.—Messrs. S. H. Slocock, E. L. Stroud and 
J. Willett. 

Auditors.—Mr. H. C. King (external to Council), 
Lieut.-Col. P. Dayer Smith (Council). 


THe NATIONAL Horse ASSOCIATION. 


DELEGATE’S REPORT. 


Mr. W. Perryman, the Delegate of the Central Veter- 
inary Society to the National Horse Association, submitted 
the following report :— 


Back to the Horse ** Publicity Campaign.” 

This campaign was inaugurated by the British Hay 
Traders Association, who organised two conferences of 
Societies interested in the maintenance of the horse, and 
representatives of saddlers, farriers, veterinary surgeons, 
breed societies, forage and agricultural merchants and of 
the National Farmers’ Union attended. 

At the conference on June 27th, 1927, a sum of £80/was 
subscribed, and the National Horse Association of Great 
Britain (as being a disinterested body) was invited to 
undertake the campaign. 

The invitation was accepted, a Committee appointed, 
and various publicity items at once issued. 

On October 17th, the Committee, having expended all the 
campaign fund, decided to hold a Conference of all societies, 
firms and members who had intimated their interest and 
offer of assistance. .Therefore, on December 8th, a largely 
attended meeting took place, the Committee reporting that 
200,000 stamps had been issued, 5,000 display cards, and 
6,000 leaflets, while some 1,000 firms had intimated their 
interest in the efforts being made to encourage the use of the 
horse for commercial purposes. The Committee further 
stated that a large number of Borough Councils and 
transport firms had written to the Association for details 
of horse maintenance as compared with motor. 

A representative of the National Horse Association 
informed the delegates present that, due to the large amount 
of interest aroused, and to the number of requests for 
membership, the Association had now decided to open its 
membership to trade associations, firms and individual 
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members. (Previously membership had been restricted 
to horse breeding societies.) 

The Conference then decided that the Association should 
in future have entire control of the campaign, and on learn- 
ing that the various societies—-who had started the cam- 
paign—-would be allowed a member on the National Horse 
Association’s Council, the majority of the societies and 
firms represented at once enrolled as members. 

On April 2nd, 1928, the National Horse Association 
formally re-constituted its Council, and is now representa- 
tive of all societies in any way interested in the horse. 

The societies then elected to membership were also in- 
vited to identify themselves with another sphere of tho 
Association’s activities, viz., the slippery condition of the 
roads, and at a conference on June 12th, the report of the 
Special Committee was adopted. A deputation to the 
Minister of Transport on the 23rd July, 1928, in reference 
to slippery roads, was most favourably received. The 
report of this meeting I have here. 

The report on the roads is of such widespread interest 
not only to the veterinary profession, but to the general 
public, that I think the finding of the Special Committee 
should be published in full in our journals. 

The composition of the materials used and the methods of 
construction are both instructive and interesting. The 
report will give an idea of the immense amount of work 
and time spent in gathering the various facts in the con- 
struction of the different kinds of roads. 

The summary of the report of the Deputation to the 
Minister of Transport might also be included for publica- 
tion. 

It is of interest to note that the report on roads has 
received widespread attention, and a large number of sur- 
veyors are investigating and experimenting with the road 
surfaces recommended. 

Referring back to the Publicity Campaign, a meeting of 
the Committee in charge was held on the 19th September, 
1928, and it was reported that 500,000 poster stamps, 
5,000 cards, and 11,000 leaflets calling attention to the 
horse have been issued. The Committee decided to con- 
tinue the campaign by the issue of pamphlets, articles and 
publicity blotters. 

The Secretary reported that as a result of the campaign 
he has received some 500 letters during the year from firms 
whose interest has been aroused. 

The Association now has a membership of 175, consisting 
of Il horse breeding societies, 22 trade and associated 
societies, 31 agricultural societies, and I11 individual 
firms and members. 

A sum of £200 has been expended on the issue of pub- 
licity literature, ete., £100 in investigating the slippery 
condition of the roads, and £50 in various matters affecting 
the use of the horse generally during the present and last 
year. 

As now constituted, the Council of the National Horse 
Association of Great Britain, has on the Board Messrs. J. W. 
McIntosh and W. Perryman as representative of the veter- 
inary profession, and on the Publicity Committee, in 
addition to these two members, Sir John Moore. 

It was decided at the last Committee meeting, held on 
September 19th, to ask Sir John to write an article, for 
publication in pamphlet form, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of Horse Transport. On October Ist the last 
Council meeting was held at which General Sir John Moore 
was thanked for his assistance in supplying statistics 
and an expression of appreciation of his paper at the 
recent Veterinary Congress was made. 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that excellent work is 
being done, in carrying on this campaign, and recommend 
that the veterinary profession, through its Societies, iden- 
tify themselves by continuing to support the efforts of the 
National Horse Society to carry on this important work. 

The PrEestpENT: You have heard the report by Mr. 
Perryman, which seems to indicate some excellent work 
on the part of the Association. Sir John Moore and Mr. 
McIntosh may have some remarks to make. The former 


has already supplied a good deal of information about the 
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horse in his contribution to the National Veterinary Medical 
Association’s meeting at Newcastle, and he might be willing 
to amplify the report you have heard. 

Sir Joun Moore: I can only speak from a partial point 
of view. I may say that the pamphlet referred to in the 
report is going along well. It has been got out by the 
Secretary of the Association, Mr. Brown, who submitted 
his remarks to me and I amplified them. We have got the 
promise of certain carrying firms and Borough Councils to 
publish their costings of motor and horse transport in detail. 
I wrote to them all personally the other day, and they 
have agreed to their publication, and these figures which | 
have are very valuable and show a great saving on the part 
of horse transport. They will be very useful to firms 
and to others when the pamphlet comes out. I do not 
know that I can say very much more. The National 
Horse Association is very worthy of support ; it is doing 
good work and it is prepared to do further good work. 
There is no doubt about it that the time is really coming 
when everyone should render the very best assistance he 
can in the interests of the horse, and I am sure from the 
information we have collected that the horse is really 
coming back to his own in industrial life. The matter has 
really been taken up from the industrial horse point of 
view more than from the point of view of other types of 
horses, because it was conceived that the Association’s 
activities could be best used in commercial ideas. We 
all know that the hunter and the racehorse can very well 
take care of themselves. I would like to thank Mr. 
Perryman for the care he has exercised in the drawing up 
of the report that he has submitted to you. (Applause.) 

Mr. McIntosu : I do not think I have very much to add 

only to emphasise what Mr. Perryman and Sir John 
Moore have already said. The National Horse Association 
are doing what they can, with the limited means at their 
disposal, to try and stimulate and encourage horse interests. 
It is a pretty up-hill job, as you can quite appreciate, 
but [ can assure you that every member of that Committee 
is most anxious to help in every possible direction which 
mught be of some assistance and use in furthering the 
interests of that useful animal. So far as the Slippery 
Roads Committee are concerned, very useful work has 
been done and I think it would interest members to have a 
copy of that report to which Mr. Perryman has referred. 
We have had a good deal of sympathy and encouragement 
from the Ministry of Transport and their surveyors in 
different parts of the country. Experiments are being 
arranged at the present time with certain material which 
affords a suitable surface for motors and which at the 
same time gives the horse a foothold. It remains to be 
seen, however, how this material will stand up to the 
general traffic. Although the work is somewhat uphill 
and the endeavours may not yield as much fruit as we 
would like, I think it is up to the members of the profession 
throughout the country to give it the most cordial and 
hearty support. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. WILLeTT: As we are all interested in this par- 
ticular subject, I should like to propose a special vote of 
thanks to Mr. Perryman and Mr. McIntosh for the trouble 
they have taken in acting on the Council of the National 
Horse Association as the delegates of this Society. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE: Might I be permitted to sup- 
port that, and I do so particularly because on a former 
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occasion when this subject was brought before this Society 
I remember reference being made to the lack of information 
we had with regard to the proceedings of this body or its 
procedure, and I think I was one who was in favour of 
withholding financial support while we had not that 
information. Now | think we have been amply repaid for 
the small financial aid that this Society has been able 
to offer, and I, too, think we should congratulate the 
representatives of this Society on the work they have 
been able to do to further the interests of the horse. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

The PresipENt: I should like to say that Mr. Perryman 
referred to a pamphlet issued on behalf of the Committee 
in connection with slippery roads, and Mr. McIntosh sug- 
gested in his remarks that that pamphlet might be dis- 
tributed. Is it possible to obtain copies for distribution ? 

Professor WooLprRIpGE: If and when the time is oppor- 
tune, I think it would ke desirable that we should get 
copies of the report of the costings committee, with regard 
to the relative costs of horse and motor transport. 

Sir J. Moore: So far as | know, there will be a limited 
number of copies of the Slippery Roads Report. So far 
as the publicity pamphlet is concerned, that will be rather 
expensive, because there are several photographs, but I 
am sure it only requires a word from our Secretary to the 
Secretary of the National Horse Association for copies to 
be obtained. Whether they will be charged for or not 
I am not quite prepared to say. That, I think, is under 
consideration. At all events, the intention of the Associa- 
tion is to issue pamphlets to as many firms as possible, to 
induce them to become subscribers and, that being so, 
I suppose firms will give a certain amount of money to 
pay for the production of the pamphlet and issue it at a 
very cheap rate, if they want to sell it. May I say that 
there will be five lots of costings published——one of the 
business firms in London (well-known firms), another from 
the carrying companies and three from the Borough Councils 
—one showing the costs of steam traction as against horses 
and another one showing the 25 ewt. lorry as against the 
horse, and a third showing a four-ton lorry as against the 
horse, so that the statistics will be very complete, I think, 
and will be very useful. 

On the proposition of Mr. M@éIn‘rosn, seconded by Mr. 
JONES, it was agreed that the Secretary ask the National 
Horse Association for copies of the documents with a view 
to their publication in the Veterinary Press. 

The meeting unanimously approved the Council's recom- 
mendation ‘‘'That the practice of printing papers and 
issuing them with agenda notices shall be discontinued.” 
In seconding Mr. McIntosh’s motion to the above effect, 
Mr. Stroud remarked that the practice had received a 
thorough trial and had not proved a success, and the 
Hon. Secretary stated that the chief reasons for the 
Council’s recommendation were that the practice of issuing 
the papers with the agenda had adversely affected the 
attendances at the meetings of the Society, and that it 
was somewhat expensive. 

Any OTHER BUSINEss. 

The PrestpeNT: Under this heading, | have to intimate 
that the Council have decided that the Victory Medal for 
this year shall be awarded to our Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Macdonald. (Applause.) 
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The Hon. Secretary: The Annual Dinner is to be held 
on November Ist, at which, I regret to say, I shall have the 
opportunity of replying at length to the Victory Medal 
presentation. (Laughter.) We have arranged for a very 
good concert party in connection with the Dinner, which 
will be run on the usual lines. It will be held at the 
Trocadero, and the price of the tickets will be 13s., in- 
cluding the waiters’ gratuity. I hope all Fellows will 
attend and bring as many guests as possible, letting me 
know in good time. 


The meeting concluded with the passing of hearty votes 
of thanks to the retiring and present Presidents for their 
conduct of the business. 


J. F. Macponatp, Hon. Secretary. 


Lincolnshire and District Division. 


Smati ANIMAL AILMENTS INTEREST MEMBERS AT LINCOLN, 


It is evident that country practitioners no longer regard 
with disdain, or distaste, the dog and cat as subjects of 
professional interest, for the visit of Major Hamilton Kirk, 
of London, to a meeting of this Division, held at Lincoln, 
on Friday, October 12th, 1928, and at which he presented 
a paper entitled ‘‘Some Canine and Feline Problems,” 
attracted a good attendance and produced what was 
justifiably described by a regular attender as ‘“‘ one of the 
best meetings we have had for a long time.” 

Practically the whole of the meeting was devoted to the 
consideration of Major Kirk’s paper, and the report of the 
proceedings therefore appears in the first portion of this 
issue of the Record, where the paper is reproduced, together 
with the excellent discussion to which it gave rise. 

The President (Mr. W. A. Dickinson) occupied the chair, 
and there were also present Messrs. Caldwell, Hartley, 
Hicks, Hines, Lang, Lockwood, Poles, Porter-Smith, 
Swaby, Thwaite, and Reeks, jun. (Hon. Secretary). 

Visitors: Major Kirk and Mr. Scott. 

Letters of apology for their inability to attend were read 
from Messrs. Gooch, sen., Townsend and Wardrop. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Division, which 
had been published in the Record, were taken as read and 
were signed as correct. 

Messrs. G. Atkinson (Stamford), A. Logan (Newark), 
and J. Plenderleith (Lincoln) were unanimously elected 
to membership. 

The President then introduced Major Kirk and called 
upon him to present his paper. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, the PresipENT 
said: I am sure we have all enjoyed Major Kirk’s paper 
and his reply to the discussion immensely, and it only 
remains for me to propose a very hearty vote of thanks 
to him for coming all this way to give us such a very 
interesting afternoon. 


The vote of thanks was carried with enthusiasm, Major 
Kirk making suitable acknowledgement. 


H. C. Rerxs, jun., Hon. Secretary. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


SpectaL MEETING OF COUNCIL. 

A special meeting of Council R.C.V.S. was held at the 
College, 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on Wednes- 
day, 17th October, 1928, at which the following were 
present :-—Dr. J. T. Share Jones (President), in the chair, 
Messrs. J. H. Carter, G. H. Livesey, J. W. McIntosh, 
G. P. Male, Dr. A. Leslie Sheather, Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, 
Messrs. S. H. Slocock, E. Alfred West, J. Willett, and Prof. 
G. H. Wooldridge. 

The minutes of the previous special meeting were read 
and signed as correct. 

Letters of apology for absence were received from Major 
J. Abson, Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank, Mr. J. Clarkson, Prof. J. F. Craig, Mr. A. Gofton, 
Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, Messrs. J. Holroyd, R. Hughes, 
W.S. King, G. H. Locke, Sir J. M’ Fadyean, Mr. J. McKinna, 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Moore, Messrs. T. F. Spencer, H. Sumner, 
and Prof. A. W. Whitehouse. 

On the motion of the PrEsIDENT, seconded by Prof. 
Woo.tprinar, the following alteration to Bye-law 62, 
passed at the previous special meeting, was confirmed :— 

That Bye-law 62 be amended by omitting the words 

*‘ with honours” in line 7 and inserting after the word 

“examination” the words ‘to be approved by the 

Council.” 

It was resolved that the Common Seal of the College 
be affixed to the Bye-law as amended. 


TRANSLATION. 


Vesicular Stomatitis of Cattle.* 


By Monsieur E. LECLAINCHE. 


It has been known, for a long time, that eruptions 
occur on the mouth mucous membrane of cattle which 
simulate somewhat the foot-and-mouth disease eruption. 

For instance, Hutyra and Marek have described a 
vesicular stomatitis, an aphthous stomatitis of sucklings, 
and a papular form of stomatitis. 

These forms, however, are not well defined ; they are 
considered as sporadic, yet they occur also in the enzootic 
state. 

Vesicular stomatitis has been observed in horses as well 
as in cattle. It shows itself by an eruption, on the palate 
and inside of the lips, of vesicles of varying sizes (from that 
of a linseed or lentil to the size of a half-crown) ; these break 
open after a few days to reveal a dull red erosion, skirted 
by fragments of epithelium, which heals up after a few 
more days. (Vontobel, Iwersen.) The _ kiss-noise is 
sometimes observed, but salivation fails. 

The aphthous stomatitis of sucklings is mostly observed 
in lambs, very seldom in kids, calves and foals, during the 
suckling period; it occurs seldom after weening off. 
It is mostly characterised by the term “ ulcerous 
stomatitis,”’ used in France, and its occurrence in newly- 
born sucklings is enough to prove its nature. 


* Translated from an article ~~ in a recent issue of La Revue 
Générale de Médicine Vétérinaire, Toulouse, 
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The papular form of stomatitis is equivalent to the 
papillous stomatitis described by Degive (1884), to the 
follicular stomatitis of Hess (1899), to the sporadic foot- 
and-mouth disease observed by Deppe (1899), to the benign 
inflammation of the mouth of von Ostertag and Bugge 
(1905), and to the infectious stomatitis of Haag (1907). 
The lesions consist of yellow-grey nodules, surrounded by 
a red aura, and noticeable inside and on the edge of the 
lips, on the palate, the cheeks, the underside of the tongue 
and the jowl. The nodules are flattened out, varying 
in size from that of a mustard seed to that of a lentil ; 
they exfoliate without giving rise to vesicles and leave a 
bright red or black scar, according to the colour of the 
mucous membrane. The disease has been transmitted 
by hypodermic or intra-venous inoculation in young or 
adult animals of the diseased cattle’s blood. In one 
case the filtrate of blood-serum was found to be 
infectious. (Reinhardt.) 

These forms are rather clearly defined, but there are 
others that are not so easy to classify ; such, for instance, 
as the sporadic foot-and-mouth inflammation of Utz, 
the pseudo-foot-and-mouth fever of the Danes (Bang, 
Stribolt, Andersen), of Cadeac, Kantorowicez, and the 
myco-stomatitis of Moliler. 

The etiology of these eruptive forms is most uncertain. 
They are ascribed to the ingestion of hard foods favouring 
superficial inoculations, of mouldy hay, of bad potatoes 
and other vegetables, as well as to the action of various 
mushrooms (Polydesmus, Uromyces). Microbes have been 
noticed in the exudations, but they are of such variety 
that it is impossible to ascribe to them a pathogenic 
character. Alone, the papular form of stomatitis may be 
caused by a filtrating microbe. 

The interest accorded to these forms is not merely 
theoretical ; most of them simulate foot-and-mouth disease, 
and the different characteristics mentioned are not always 
sufficient to enable an immediate diagnosis of all cases to 
be made. 

Cotton observed a vesicular stomatitis in the States. 
The outbreaks were observed in a whole herd of young 
cattle sent from Kansas City to Richmond and stabled for 
some time in a farm near the city. A vesicular eruption 
was noticed on the mouth, very similar to the aphthous 
eruption. But none of the subjects showed lesions on the 
hoof, and this circumstance delayed the diagnosis. In- 
stead of slaughtering all the animals and those which 
might have been contaminated, according to the stamping 
out rules, the final decision was adjourned. 


Five horses appeared to have their tongues inoculated ; 


in all of them the typical lesions were observed and the 
temperature during forty-four hours. The absence of 
any hoof lesion on any one of the subjects forestalled the 
diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease. Yet this localisation 
can be observed in the running stomatitis. ‘ Recent 
observations have shown,” writes Cotton, ‘‘ that hoof 
lesions exist sometimes and cannot be distinguished from 
those of the foot-and-mouth epizootic.” Two cases of 
this form were noticed last year. In each of them, there 
were, besides a large lesion of the mouth and lips, some 
lesions on one foot only which were apparently identical 
with those of the aphthous fever. The foot lesions were 
so extensive that, had they been distributed on two or four 


limbs, they would have represented a typically severe 
form of the scourge. A very large vesicle covered the 
interdigital space, others were visible on the crown and 
the two heel-bulbs ; the unculus was severed over a large 
area. In the present state of our knowledge, a positive 
and immediate diagnosis of such a form would be most 
difficult.” 

It would have been possible, even in such a case, to state 
a differential diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease. In 
certain countries where foot-and-mouth disease exists 
almost permanently, even in a mild form, the diagnosis 
could not have been discarded. It is only in healthy 
lands that a doubt may occur. The fact is that in 1925, 
foot-and-mouth disease was notified in Texas, but only 
in a limited section closely watched. Neither Kansas 
City nor Richmond could have been contaminated. 

Cotton is studying, at the Bethesda Research Station, 
the virus of stomatitis; he has shown that the passage 
in series through horses (nine passages) and through cows 
(fourteen passages) did not alter the virulence, and that 
when inoculated to the guinea-pig, by scarification of the 
epidermal area of the foot, there occurred similar lesions 
to those of the aphthous fever. 

The blood of inoculated horses contains the virus ; when 
inoculated in the peritonitis of guinea-pigs, an eruption 
follows. The virulence is observed twenty-four hours 
after injection ; it disappears after breaking of the vesicles ; 
and, just as with foot-and-mouth disease, the contagion 
is highest at the beginning of the eruptive phases. 

Observations of this kind in a country generally free from 
foot-and-mouth disease, such as the United States, are very 
important. The Enquiry Committee sent to Europe has 
carried out quite a series of experimental researches. 
Its work confirms on all points the Cotton observations, 
and even brings to light some other new facts :-— 

The causal virus of vesicular stomatitis produces in 
cattle identical lesions to those of foot-and-mouth disease, 
and both agents have numerous similar properties—the 
same characteristics regarding filtration; the same 
reactions after inoculation in cattle, guinea-pigs and 
common pigs. On the other hand, the horse withstands 
the aphthous agent but is sensitive to that of stomatitis ; 
when the latter is inoculated on the tongue, a local lesion 
occurs almost constantly. 

There is, however, no cross immunity. The aphthous 
agent does not protect against that of the stomatitis and 
vice versa, 

Cotton (1926) has published a supplementary report on 
the prevalence of vesicular stomatitis. The mule is just 
as sensitive as the horse to the inoculation. As cattle, 
after an intra-venous injection of virus, will show foot 
lesions, vesicules occur on the crown and the ball, the horn 
sometimes becoming detached. Yet when guinea-pigs 
and large animals show no lesions as a result of inoculation 
with virulent filtrates they acquire immunity in most 
cases. 

In 1927, Olitsky, Traum and Schoening compared the 
causal agent of aphthous fever and vesicular stomatitis 
from the physical, chemical and biological point of view. 
They observed peculiar similarities: transmission of 
disease to guinea-pigs after an indefinite number of passages; 
transmission to cattle and pigs ; small differences in locali- 
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sation of the agents according to the virulent strains ; 
the same characteristics in filtration. 

In a further research, Peter Olitsky showed that the 
stomatitis agent produced in the guinea-pig a similar 
evolution to that of the aphthous virus. The inoculation 
of both in the rabbit gives rise to identical accidents. 

Both agents differ completely from that of herpetigo, 
with regard to the effect on the nervous system and the 
eye cornea. The stomatitis agent, as is the aphthous agent, 
is epitheliotropic and not neurotropic. Inoculated in the 
eye cornea, the herpetigo virus will produce an intensive 
ophthalmia and encephalitis ; the aphthous agent and the 
stomatitis agent only give rise to local accidents without 
nervous consequences. 

The limit of infectiousness is the same for both; it is 
equivalent to a filtered or non-filtered dilution of one in 
ten millions. 

Both viruses act in the same manner after passings on 
asbestos Seit plates or on the various filters of Berkefeld 
and Chamberland. There is the same resistance in the 
pH variation of media over or under the optima concentra- 
tion (7-5 to 7-6) and similar resistance to chemical agents, 
the same action under ultra-violet rays, for test of vitality, 
implying thereby the identity of characteristics and chemical 
composition of their protoplasma. 

No doubt, the failure of cross immunity implies something 
elso than a mere difference in the degree of virulence. 
They are two distinct causal agents, but their similarity 
is most interesting for several reasons. 


The disease studied in America appears to us as identical 
to the vesicular stomatitis described in classical literature, 
and observed at the same time on cattle and horses, with 
due regard to the legitimate character of certain of the 
classified epizootics. 


This fact is important to keep in mind concerning any 
differential diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disoase. In tho 
countries usually healthy, where the scourge is combated 
by means of stamping out, a mistako in diagnosis may lead 
to enormous loss, with no justification whatever. The 
mistake in diagnosis has fewer untoward consequences 
in the countries already contaminated or threatened by 
permanent epizootics and where segregation measures are 
alone to be considered. As a matter of fact, in these cases 
also, serious results may ensue. It is evident that the 
onerous duties of the sanitary police should be reduced 
to the lowest compatible minimum and that a mistake in 
diagnosis can only be excused if unavoidable. But what 
should be done in doubtful cases ? 


G. Moussu recently mentioned a difficulty of this same 
order. Some cattle in a dealer’s stables are declared 
attacked with foot-and-mouth disease, when the case 
may probably be only a pseudo-aphthous infection— 
herpetical stomatitis, according to Moussu. 


What should the sanitary inspector do in such a case ? 


According to some authors: “‘ The confirmed aphthous 
fever alone justifies the declaration of infection and the 
application of sanitary measures.” Until a firm diagnosis 
is mado, action should be restricted to temporary safe- 
guarding measures ; that is to say, to the proper sanitary 
caro of the cattle. That is M. Moussu’s view. 


For others, the mere suspicion is enough to justify and 
to cause an immediate notification of infection, the latter 
to be raised when a sure diagnosis has been made as to the 
precise nature, or more accurately, as to the non-aphthous 
origin, of the outbreaks observed. We share this opinion 
without the slightest hesitation, and this for the following 
reasons :— 


If certain pseudo-aphthous forms can be clinically 
distinguished, others—especially vesicular stomatitis— 
cannot be identified in that manner. Those cases, in 
certain centres, at any rate, follow a clearly enzootic 
process, similar to that of the aphthous fever with multiple 
localisations and, especially, hoof eruptions that are 
distinctly vesicular. All the differential characteristics 
invoked can only apply to certain forms already known or, 
more precisely, to the region considered, because it is proven 
by the American observations that a wholesalo invasion of 
pseudo-aphthous forms can give rise to very different 
clinical outbreaks. 


The contagiousness does not offer a criterion allowing 
differential treatment. Certain types of vesicular stoma- 
titis are more contagious and spread more quickly than 
aphthous fever and it is a well-known fact that at certain 
times the latter is not easily transmitted. 


Of course, all means must be employed to make sure oi a 
definite diagnosis. We have shown, above, that the 
inoculation of the virus to cattle and guinea-pigs does not 
allow any distinction to be made between aphthous fever 
and similar diseases, and especially vesicular stomatitis. 
There is, for the latter, a point of diagnosis of which it is 
useful to make sure: the inoculation of horses, on the 
lateral side of the tongue, by superficial scarifications of 
the contents or the crushed tissues of the vesicles. If a 
positive reaction is noticed, then it may be concluded that 
the disease is vesicular stomatitis, a non-contagious 
disease. If the reaction is negative, the diagnosis should 
be made of aphthous fever. This is the process adopted 
in the United States and we recommend it without reserve. 

Of course, mistakes are liable to occur; this is to be 
regretted, no doubt, but they are unavoidable in the present 
state of our knowledge. 


Rev. H. HAywarp—AN APPRECIATION. 


Officers, N.C.O.’s and men of the R.A.V.C. who served 
at Abbeville in France during the great war, will be sorry 
to hear of the death of the Rev. H. Hayward, of Brandon 
Vicarage, Co. Durham, on the 6th October. For a con- 
siderable period he was closley associated with the group 
of Veterinary Hospitals (Nos. 5, 14 and 22) and the Church 
Army Hut at Abbeville, lived in the Officers’ Mess of No. 
22, and endeared himself to everyone. Of a nature free, 
kind and sympathetic, he entered into all the little move- 
ments which made for the pleasure and well-being of the 
men, a real man’s friend in difficult and trying times. It 
was a pleasure to consider him “ our padre,” and in years 
subsequent to the war he loved to keep up the old asso- 
ciation. J. M. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 


Diary of Events. 


Nov. 5th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, 
at 4-30 p.m. 


Nov. 15th—N.V.M.A. Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing, Corporation Wharf, Holliday Street, 
Birmingham, 2-30 p.m. 

Meeting of the Midland Counties Division 
N.V.M.A., Corporation Wharf, Holliday 
Street, Birmingham, 2 p.m. 

Meeting of the Western Counties Division 
N.V.M.A., at Taunton. 

-Annual Meeting of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Division N.V.M.A., at Edinburgh. 

In connection with the Extraordinary General 

Meeting of the Association, which is to take place at 
Birmingham on the afternoon of Thursday, November 
15th, we have pleasure in giving prominence to the 
invitation issued to all those attending to participate 
in the meeting of the Midland Counties Division, 
which is being held at the same place on that after- 
noon. Particulars of both meetings will be found in 
our Notices columns. 


Nov. 21st 


Capt. ADRIAN JONES. 


The Officers’ Art Society Exhibition at the New 
Burlington Galleries, contains an innovation this year 
for which our distinguished sculptor veterinarian. 
Captain Adrian Jones, is responsible. Known to us 
all as the creator of the magnificent Quadriga at the 
top of Constitution Hill, Captain Adrian Jones is here 
represented by two bronzes—one a sketch for his 
equestrian portrait of the Duke of Cambridge ; the 
other a charming figure “ Meditation.” 

PERSONAL. 


Will.—Professor EpGAR MARcH CROOKSHANK, J.P., of 
Saint Hill and Ridge Hill, near East Grinstead, Sussex, 
treasurer of the Royal Veterinary College and Emeritus 
Professor of Bacteriology at King’s College Hospital, died 
on July Ist, aged 69, leaving estate of the value of £73,123, 
with net personalty, £49,472. He gives £50 each to Job 
Owen, Joseph Lock, Stephen Barten, and Peter Hunter, 
if still in his service. 


Tindal Scholar. Mr. W. P. Blount, M.R.C.V.S., of 


Derby, has been awarded the James Tindal Post-graduate 
Scholarship at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, for the current academic year. The Scholar- 
ship may be awarded to the most distinguished graduate 
of his year. 


Does FOR NORTHERN IRELAND. 

The Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland 
announces that certificates that dogs and poultry imported 
from Great Britain are from a district free from foot-and- 
mouth disease for two months previously are no longer 
required. The restrictions may be reimposed at any time 
should the position of the disease warrant such a course. 
Hay and straw are still subject to licence from the Ministry, 
and should not be used as packing when the animals are 
brought in crates, 


Army VETERINARY SERVICE. 
MILITIA. 
Supplementary to Units or Corps. 
Oct. 9th—Capt. R. 8. Little resigns his comm. (Oct.10th), 
and is granted the hon. rank of Maj. 


REGULAR ARMY. 
Oct. 23rd.—Maj. H. Greenfield, O.B.E., retires on ret. 
pay (Oct. 23rd). and is granted the rank of Lt.-Col. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

Oct. 16th—Maj. W. N. Jurgensen, T.D., having attained 
the age of limit, retires and retains his rank, with permission 
to wear the prescribed uniform (Sept. 6th). 

Oct. 23rd—Lt.-Col. H. Greenfield, O.B.E. (Maj., ret. 
pay). to be Lt.-Col. (Oct. 23rd), with seniority Feb. 19th, 
1927. 


MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS. 

Major W. D. Connochie sailed for India for a full tour 
of duty abroad, embarking at Marseilles on the 8th July, 
1928. 

Major H. J. Holness, D.S.O., was posted from the 
Eastern Command to Aldershot for duty on the 4th August, 
1928. 

Major H. Stephenson, M.C., was posted from the Alder- 
shot Command to the Eastern Command on the 10th 
August, 1928, and is now doing duty at Shorncliffe. 

Lieutenant C. U. K. Porter sailed for India for a full 
tour of duty abroad on the 22nd August, 1928. 

Majors G. V. Golding and A. G. Lalor sailed for India 
for a full tour of duty abroad on the 14th September, 1928. 

Major F. R. Roche-Kelly sailed for China, for duty at 
Shanghai, on the 18th September, 1928. 

Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. Burridge sailed for 
India for a full tour of duty abroad on the 9th October,1928, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents 


A Revised Diagnosis. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—On page 548, No. 27, Vol. VIII Veterinary Record, 
July 7th, 1928, there appears an article under my name 
entitled ‘‘ Difficulty experienced in the Diagnosis of 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Cattle.” 

On reflection, I think it only*right to state that since 
the time of the outbreak described by me, I have seen two 
exactly similar outbreaks (near the scene of the original 
one) in which animal inoculation has been tried—rabbits 
and guinea-pigs—to establish a diagnosis of hemorrhagic 
septicemia, but without success, and the outbreaks have 
therefore been definitely diagnosed as rinderpest. (In 
this connection, I am unable to explain how previously 
a culture growth of the bacillus of hemorrhagic sep- 
ticeemia was obtained, unless hemorrhagic septicemia and 
rinderpest were co-existent.) 

I am therefore now of opinion that the outbreak 
which was the subject of my article was really an outbreak 
of rinderpest and not of hemorrhagic septicemia, as 
stated.— Yours faithfully, V. P. GoxkHate. 

Ipoh, Perak, F.M.S. 

28th September, 1928. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 
Report of a meeting of the Council of the Victoria Veterin- 
ary Benevolent Fund, from Dr. Fred Bullock, Secretary. 

Communications from Messrs. J. Howard Jones and 
J. W. Hall Masheter, Major-Gen. Sir John Moore and 
Major-Gen. P. B. Sangster, 
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Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


Founded 1897. Incorporated 1919. 


Bankers: BARCLAYS BANK LTD., HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


The Fund is incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908-1917. It is managed by a Council consisting 
of representative members of the Profession. 


Objects : 

“The gratuitous relief, by means of pecuniary or other assistance, of 
necessitous and deserving members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, whether subscribers to the Fund or not, and 
of the necessitous and deserving widows and relations of deceased 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 


Forty necessitous persons are being assisted at a total annual cost of over £1,000. 


Minimum Annual Subscription ia 10s. 6d. 
Life Membership Subscription .. £10 10s. 


Subscriptions, Donations and Legacies are earnestly solicited. 


Remittances payable to the “ Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund,” and crossed, should be sent to the 
Secretary, at the Registered Offices, 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
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